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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


1709. Adam, G. F. Von der Relativitit des 
Seelischen. (The relativity of the psychic.) Karls- 
ruhe: G. F. Adam, Weinbrennerstr. 58, 1937. Pp. 
31.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1710. Angell, J. R. Edward Stevens Robinson 
(1893-1937). Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 801-805.— 
Review of Robinson's life and work. Portrait.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

i711. Bfentley], M. “Hundreds have already 
adopted.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 678-679.— 
A plea that the form and manner of advertising of 
psychological literature at least in psychological 
periodicals be somewhat more carefully supervised.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1712. Brandt, H. F. A bidimensional eye-move- 
ment camera. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 666-669. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1713. Brugger, H. Uber eine Neuerung bei der 
Registrierung mit Luftiibertragung. (Concerning a 
modification for recording with a tambour system.) 
Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 147-149.—The modification 
consists in attaching to the metal plate on the tam- 
bour, to which the writing lever is usually directly 
attached, a small metal finger by means of which 
connection is now made with the writing lever 
through a small axis attached somewhere above 
the writing surface. The recording system is best 
used in a horizontal position. Some advantages are: 
(1) better “following” of the objective phenomena 
by removing wave distortions; (2) a quicker, more 
accurate adjustment of several writing levers by 
simply bringing the axis to the desired place.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


1714. Camp, W. J. R. A substitute for white ink 
for use on shellacked kymograph tracings. Science, 
87, 22.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1715. Doi, N. [A new electric kymograph of 
sound.] Nihon Junkankibyégaku, 1937, 3, 73.— 
By means of an amplifier the author registered 
sound waves on a smoked paper with a lever. 
Vibrations correctly registered with this apparatus 
range from 15 to 1850 cycles and their amplitude can 
easily be seen with the naked eye. Cardiac sounds 
as well as vocal sounds can be recorded by this 
method.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1716. Dwyer, P. S. The determination of the 
factor loadings of a given test from the known factor 
loadings of other tests. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 
173-178.—A technique is indicated by which ap- 
Proximations to the factor loadings of a new test 


may be obtained if factor loadings of a given group 
of tests and the correlations of the new test with the 
other tests are known. The technique is applicable 
to any orthogonai system and is especially adapted to 
cases in which 2a;a,, = 0 when i # k. Application 
is also made to the simultaneous determination of 
the factor weights of .a group of tests in which no 
additional common factor is present. The technique 
is useful in adding tests to a completed factorial 
solution and in using factorial solutions involving 
errors to give results which are approximately 
correct.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1717. Eilks,H. Gestalttheorie, Gestaltpsychologie 
und Typologie. I. (Gestalt theory, Gestalt psy- 
chology, and typology.) Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 
209—261.—Subtitle: The Gestalt theory of the Berlin 
school from the scientific-philosophical and experi- 
mental-psychological point of view. From this 
comprehensive review of Gestalt theory and its 
relation to typology and other phases of psychology 
it is concluded that: (1) the basis of Gestalt psy- 
chology is purely theoretical, and its concepts, which 
cannot be operationally defined, are too broad to 
be of any scientific value; (2) its problems are too 
narrowly conceived (in terms of its physical axioms) 
or, where such is not the case, results are forced into 
Gestalt molds; (3) the apparent agreement of experi- 
mental data with theory is due to the selection of 
particular subjects, usually well versed in Gestalt 
theory. The author’s results indicate that only the 
Se-type shows any tendency towards ‘“‘simplicity”’ 
and “‘closure.”’-—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1718. Fama, F. Pensiero antico e scienza 
odierna. (Ancient thought and contemporary 
science.) ¥ Riposto: Santo Garufi, 1937. Pp. 130.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1719. Forbes, A.. & Grass, A. M. A simple 
direct-coupled amplifier for action potentials. J. 
Physiol., 1937, 91, 31-35.—Description of an am- 
plifier which is simple to construct and to operate.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1720. Forel, A. Out of my life and work. (Trans. 
by Bernard Miall.) New York: Norton, 1937. Pp. 
352. $3.75.—The autobiography of the Swiss psy- 
chiatrist—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1721. Friedlander, H. Erkliren und Verstehen 
in der Psychologie. (Explanation and understand- 
ing in psychology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 
5, 215-231.—The principal duty of psychology, in 
addition to description, lies in explanation. Part 
of this becomes possible only through psychological 
understanding, one of the most significant techniques 
available, which consists of empathy into experiences 
of others. This makes it possible to clarify and 
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1722-1733 


analyze the behavior of other persons more com- 
pletely. There appears to be little room for a 
teleological understanding as a distinct psychological 
function, which has accounted for the threatening 
splitting of the science into a natural and a mental 
branch. Psychology’s subject matter (mental 
events and functions) and its purpose (to describe 
and explain these) are within the field of a mental 
science.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1722. Garrett, H. E. On the interpretation of the 
standard error of measurement. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 49, 679-680.—Criticism of J. P. Guilford’s 
interpretation of the meaning of the standard error 
of measurement.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1723. Garrett, H. E. A rejoinder. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 683-685.—Reply to Guilford’s 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 680-683) answer to 
Garrett's (Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 679-680) 
objection to Guilford’s interpretation of the standard 
error of measurement.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1724. Gébber, K. H. Verzeichnis des deutschen 
psychologischen Schrifttums des Jahres 1934. 
(Index of German psychological literature for 1934.) 
Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 356-401.—This is a classified 
index of all psychological publications (1041 titles) 
appearing in German during 1934.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

1725. Gruender, H. Problems of psychology. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1937. Pp. v + 209. $1.85.— 


This is a textbook dealing with what the author 
calls ‘‘the science and philosophy of our rational life.”’ 


Consideration is given to such problems as the image 
theory of ideas, the process of abstraction, free will, 
the concept of the ego, and the localization of 
thought. After the points at issue are discussed in 
the light of opposing theories, the solution is pre- 
sented in scholastic form. On the whole, the volume 
is devoted to a refutation of all theories that deny the 
existence of a spiritual soul in man.—J. Brockwell 
(Brown). 


1726. Guilford, J. P. More concerning the inter- 
pretation of the standard error of measurement. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 680-683.—Answer to 
H. E. Garrett's criticism (Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
49, 679-680) of Guilford’s interpretation of the 
standard error of measurement.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

1727. Hartzfeld, C. A. J. Over polariteit in de 
zielkunde. (Polarity in psychology.) Bussum: 
Dishoeck, 1937.—A summary of the more important 
recent studies concerning the concept of polarity in 
the structure of human personality, with special 
emphasis on Jung, Kretschmer and Kronfeld.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1728. Hugenholtz, P. T. Het ja- en neen- 
phenomeen getoetst aan psychologische stroomingen 
van dezen tijd. (The itive and negative in 
contemporary psychological movements.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 21-33.—It has been 
customary to explain feelings and emotions in terms 
of a polarity (e.g., pleasure-pain), which supposedly 
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permeates the entire human mind. Instead, eye, 
emotion involves two elements, positive and neg, 
tive. The positive factor establishes and maintan, 
contacts with the environment (emotional expres. 
sion), the negative factor affects the individy,), 
consciousness. Thus the former is responsible {,. 
man’s solidarity with others, the latter for the 
development of his particular personality, 7;;. 
latter represents a distinct human attribute withoy 
which the individual's formative process would by. 
halted. For this reason, a _psychotherapeyti, 
procedure which attempts to eliminate conflicy 
thereby decreases the possibility of satisfactory 
adjustment and has only temporary effects, fy 
pecially those who see in psychology a new field 9 
development for medicine should be willing to Jeary 
from philosophy and phenomenology the laws ¢ 
mental life and human nature.—H. Beaumon 
(Kentucky). 


1729. Levy, H., & Roth, L. Elements of probe. 
bility. New York, London: Oxford Univ. Pres 
1936. Pp. x +200. $5.00.—R. R. Willough)y 
(Brown). 

1730. Marzi, A. Indice generale alfabetico per 
autori e per materie della annate I-XXXII (1903- 
1936). (General index of authors and subject matter 
for Volumes 1-32, 1905-1936.) Riv. Psicol. norm, 
path., 1937, Suppl. Pp. 152.—T7. M. Abel (Trade 
Extension Classes, New York). 


1731. Mashita, S. [A method of registering 
cardiac sound.] Nihon Junkankibyégaku, 193), 
3, 69; 111—A sensitive and accurate method of 
registering cardiac sound is one in which a micro 
phone and a vacuum tube are combined. There 
are a carbon, a condenser, a moving coil, and a 
crystal microphone. A carbon microphone takes 
in unnecessary sounds and is not suitable for detailed 
study or as a registering apparatus for cardiac 
sounds. A condenser microphone takes in no u- 
necessary sounds and is suitable for the accurate 
measurement of sound waves. A moving coi 
microphone has almost the same capacity as the 
condenser one and it has much opportunity for 
future use both in sound study and in practice. A 
crystal microphone is a kind of pressure microphone; 
it is characteristic in registering the change of sound 
pressure within a greater number of vibrations— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1732. Meerloo, A. M. Jong blijven, rechtop 
loopen en doorspelen. (Keeping young, walking 
erect and continuing to play.) The Hague; Servire, 
1935. Pp. 172. Gld. 2.50.—A series of essays deal- 
ing with man as a biological unit, differing from other 
organisms by growing old later, walking erect, aad 
playfully seeking his way about; with speciic 
diseases induced or aggravated by civilization; with 
the psychology of ecstasy and that of mastery; with 
fear in many of its manifestations; and with indiv- 
dual and collective hatred.—H. Beaumont (Ker- 
tucky). 

1733. Miroglio, A. Trois réfutations du parallt- 
lisme psycho-physiologique. (Three refutations 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


eory of psychophysiological parallelism.) Rev. 
phil. 1937, 62, 11-12; 214-254.—The author reviews 
the work of three writers and their systems of 
thought, which are in opposition to the theory of 
osvchophysiological parallelism: Bergson (his chap- 
ter Le cerveau et la pensée: une illusion psychique in 
onéreie spirituelle), Blanche (La notion de fatt 
bene) and Salzi (La sensation). An analysis, 


the th 


psychique), 


-omparison, and coordination of the principles laid 


down in these three denunciations show that the 
refutation rests on three planes of thought: the 
elementary postulates adopted by science, episte- 
mology, and metaphysics. At the present time 
osychophysiological parallelism may still be of some 
value to scientific research as a working hypothesis, 
hut the idea of interpreting results in the sense of a 
single profound unity of the universe is unsound, and 
philosophers are prepared to correct such an inter- 
pretation of observed facts.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

1734. Needham, J. Integrative levels: a re- 
valuation of the idea of progress. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 59. $0.85.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1735. Saffir, M. A. A comparative study of 
scales constructed by three psychophysical methods. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 179-198.—A comparison is 
made between the scales constructed by the methods 
of paired comparison, rank order, and successive 
intervals. Application of the three psychophysical 
methods to handwriting specimens and to nationality 
preferences results in mutually linear scales. Choice 
of scaling methods becomes, then, a matter of 
practical convenience rather than of relative validity. 
—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

1736. Waugh, A. E. Elements of statistical 
method. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xv + 
381. $3.50.—The aim of this book is to introduce 
the student to statistical concepts and statistical 
nomenclature and to get him to think in statistical 
terms... . It is not a book on business statistics 
or vital statistics or biometry. Its purpose is, 
rather, to present the statistical concepts on their 
own merits.’ There are 13 chapters and an ap- 
pendix containing fundamental tables. After a 
chapter on the nature of statistics, the author 
describes in order: the meaning of numbers; the 
lrequency distribution; measures of central tendency; 
measures of dispersion; probability, the normal 
curve, and moments; measures of reliability; 
historical data; simple linear correlation; simple 
curvilinear correlation; multiple correlation; tabula- 
tion and graphic presentation; and finally, the 
collection and analysis of data—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

1737. Wellek, A. Verzeichnis des deutschen 
psychologischen Schrifttums des Jahres 1935. 
(Index of German psychological literature for 1935.) 
2. Psychol., 1936, 137, 331-387.—This is a classified 
index of all psychological publications (964 titles) 
appearing in German during 1935. A list of German 
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psychological periodicals is also given.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1739, 1972, 2003, 2157, 2191. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1738. Adrian, E. D. Synchronized reactions in 
the optic ganglion of Dytiscus. J. Physiol., 1937, 
91, 66-89.—The optic ganglion of the water beetle 
responds to very bright light with a rhythm of 20-40 
oscillations per sec., which declines in frequency with 
time. After several hours a 7-10 per sec. rhythm 
appears when the eye is in complete darkness (dark 
rhythm). From the response of the dark-rhythm 
to various light intensities, and from theoretical 
considerations, it is concluded that fixed potential 
rhythms need not imply a fixed frequency of response 
in the neurons which contribute to the potential 
oscillations. When the frequencies are near the 
maximal or the minimal values for the neurons, 
synchronized waves will be most likely to occur.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

1739. Adrian, E. D. Huxley: the brain and the 
mind. Lancet, 1937, 233, 1233-1236.—A survey of 
recent concepts and contributions in the field of 
neuro-physiology discussed in the light of Huxley's 
statement, ‘“The roots of psychology lie in the physi- 
ology of the central nervous system.”—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

1740. Arnell, N. Untersuchung iiber die Durch- 
messer und Querschnittflaichen der Achsenzylinder 
in den Spi ervenwurzeln des Menschen. (In- 
vestigations of the diameter and cross-section area of 
the axis cylinder in the spinal nerve roots of man.) 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 287-301.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

1741. Beecher, H. K. The active control of all 
parts of the capillary wall by the sympathetic nervous 
system. Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1936, 73, 123.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1742. Cate, J. ten. Beitrige zur Innervation der 
Lokomotionsbewegung der Heuschnecke (Locusta 
viridissima). (Contributions on the innervation of 
locomotor movements in the snail L. viridissima.) 
Arch, néerl. Physiol., 1936, 21, 562-566.—(Biol. 
Abstr. XI: 18727). 

1743, Chang, H. T. Which layer in the sensori- 
motor cortex is responsible for the placing reactions? 
Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 81-86.—The sensori- 
motor cortex of the rabbit was exposed and heated 
(from 60° C. to 90° C.) by the method of laminar 
thermo-coagulation of Dusser de Barenne. After 
the animal had completely recovered from the 
operation, it was tested for the 3 placing reactions 
of its forelegs, viz., (1) placing feet on table when the 
chin touches it, (2) placing feet on table when the dorsa 
of the feet touch it, and (3) replacement of the ab- 
ducted leg when standing. It was found that the 
destruction of the outer four layers of the sensori- 
motor cortex caused in rabbits only a transient 
loss of the placing reactions for 3 days, while the 
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additional thermo-coagulation of the 5th layer pro- 
duced a permanent loss. The recovery of these 
reactions remains imperfect when the outer 4 layers 
are totally and the 5th layer is partially destroyed. 
Thus it is evident that the 5th layer of the sensori- 
motor cortex—the layer which contains large 
pyramidal cells—is responsible for the placing re- 
actions.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, Nanking). 


1744. Chen, M. P., Lim, R. K. S., Wang, S. C., 
& Yi, C. L. On the question of a myelencephalic 
sympathetic center. I. The effect of stimulation of 
the pressor area on visceral function. Chin. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 10, 445-474.—The pressor center, 
above or at the fovea inferior, was stimulated on 
both sides in cats and dogs, and the arterial blood 
pressure was recorded. Typical sympathetic effects 
were called forth from a number of organs throughout 
the body, viz., the heart and the blood vessels of 
the intestine, kidney, uterus, and limbs; the smooth 
muscle of the pupillary sphincter, nictitating mem- 
brane, bronchioles, tail hairs, spleen, intestine, colon, 
bladder, and uterus; and the liver, adrenal and sweat 
glands. Pressor effects were larger, and were 
obtainable from a wider area of the lower rhomboid 
fossa, under chloralose than under ether. 22 figs. 


showing these effects—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1745. Chen, M. P., Lim, R. K. S., Wang, S. C., 
& Yi, C. L. On the question of a myelencephalic 
sympathetic center. Il. Experimental evidence for 


a reflex sympathetic center in the medulla. Chin. J. 
Phystol., 1937, 11, 355-366.—Dogs were used for all 
observations excepting those on the pupils, which 
were carried out on cats. The authors found that 
strong stimulation of the cut end of the sciatic 
nerves in these animals under chloralosane gave a 
reflex response of the heart and of the blood vessels 
of the small intestine and kidney; of the smooth 
muscle of the spleen, small intestine, colon, bladder 
and pupillary sphincter; and of the liver and adrenal 
glands (all depicted in 9 figs.), which is sympathetic 
in sign and similar in nature to that of direct stimula- 
tion of the pressor area in the medulla, regardless of 
whether the hypothalamus was intact or not. 
Section of either dorsal quadrant of the cervical 
cord (C;) has only a slight effect on the response, 
while section of both dorsal quadrants reduces the 
response to a minimum, and usually to nil. This 
indicates that the afferent fibers lie in the dorsal 
part of the cord and that the ascending pathway is 
bilateral. Since the visceral effects were abolished 
enly as the result of high section of the afferent 
pathway of Cs, and since the neuraxis between 
medulla and hypothalamus was completely divided 
at the midbrain, it is concluded that there is a true 
reflex sympathetic center in the medulla and that 
the center is probably identical with the pressor 
area.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, Nanking). 

1746. Chen, M. P., Lim, R. K. S., Wang, S. C., 
& Yi, C. L. On the question of a myelencephalic 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


sympathetic center. III. Experimental localization 
ofthe center. Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 367-394 _ 
In dogs and cats, section of the ventrolateral colym, 
of the spinal cord on one side at the level of +, 
second cervical segment by ligature (injury ysyai), 
about 2-3 mm. in width and 1-1.5 mm. in dep 
or cautery (injury probably deeper) abolishes +i, 
effect of stimulating the ipsilateral myelencephaj 
sympathetic center on the heart and on the jp. 
testinal and renal blood vessels; on the smog 
muscle of the spleen, small intestine, colon, bladder 
pupillary sphincter, nictitating membrane, tail hai, 
and bronchioles; and on the adrenal glands ané 
liver (all depicted in 13 figs.). By noting the region 
of the cut surface at three levels of the medy|l, 
(viz., the inferior fovea, just below the obex, and 
at the end of the pyramidal decussation respective, 
which evokes maximal pressor effects on stimulation, 
the course of the descending path was found to pas 
forward from its origin under the floor of the [V+ 
ventricle to the inner ventrolateral region before 
reaching the cervical cord. The myelencephalo. 
spinal sympathetic tract, which arises in the vicinity 
of the inferior fovea, passes unilaterally down the 
spinal cord in the ventrolateral column. At the end 
of the paper is a note on the histology of the center 
and pathway, by Y. T. Loo.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res 
Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1747. Chen, M. P., Lim, R. K. S., Wang, S. ¢, 
& Yi, C. L. On the question of a myelencephalic 
sympathetic center. IV. Experimental localization 
of its descending pathway. Chin. J. Physiol., 193), 
11, 385-408.—In dogs and cats, maximal symps- 
thetic effects were obtained on the intestinal and 
renal vessels, the smooth muscle of the spleen, small 
intestine, colon, bladder, pupillary sphincter, nicti- 
tating membrane, tail hair and bronchioles, and the 
liver, adrenal and sweat glands, on direct stimulation 
of a small area (about 2-3 mm. long in the dog 
in the quarter line at or above the inferior fovea 
on each side of the floor of the [Vth ventricle. That 
is to say, the sympathetic response of all the organs 
investigated is obtained from the same locus as has 
been described as the vasomotor or pressor area 
The only exception was that of the pupil. Adjacent 
regions gave decreasing effects the further the 
electrodes were moved away from the pressor 
center. The role of the adrenal glands in the 
sympathetic effect is also shown in experiments on 
the pupil, spleen, and blood sugar. On the basis o! 
the present and previous findings, the authors 
conclude that the pressor area is in fact a medullary 
sympathetic center. From the locality, it appears 
that one of the following three groups of nude 
probably composes the center, viz., vestibular, 
reticular or vagal. The exact identity of the “sym 
pathetic” nucleus in the medulla must, however, 
await investigation by histological methods. | 
figs.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad 
Sinica, Nanking). 

1748. Chu, H. N., & Loo, Y. T. On the vasomotot 
centers in the forebrain and the midbrain. Cit. 
J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 271-294.—When various parts 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


of the fore- and midbrain of the cat are stimulated 
hy electrodes oriented by a Horsley-Clarke stereo- 
taxic apparatus (blood pressure and respiratory 
movements being recorded), sometimes a depressor 
and sometimes a pressor effect is obtained. The 
seems to be conducted from the preoptic 
ren through the periventricular gray in the hypo- 
thalamus to the central gray in the midbrain; the 
latter, from the hypothalamus proper to the teg- 
mentum. The pressor effect from stimulation of the 
tegmental nucleus is stronger than that from the 
hypothalamus. Peripherally both the pressor and 
depressor effects are not led through the vagus 
nerve, since section of either or both of them does 
not alter the reactions. 2 figs.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1749. Collin, R. L’innervation de la glande 
pituitaire. (The innervation of the pituitary gland.) 
Paris: Hermann, 1937. Pp. 92.—The study is 
divided into two parts: (1) an anatomical section 
covering a description of the hypothalamic innerva- 
tion of the gland, its sympathetic innervation, and 
the afferent pathways to the vegetative effector 
centers of the pituitary gland; and (2) a physiological 
section covering the hypothalamic regulation of the 
gland, its nervous regulation by centers which are 
as yet undetermined from the point of view of 
localization, its sympathetic and sympathico-hypo- 
thalamic regulation, and its regulation of the 
Extensive bibli- 


former 


hypothalamic vegetative centers. 
ography.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1750. Connolly, C. J. The fissural pattern of 
the primate brain. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1936, 
21, 301-422.—Projectional measurements and line 
drawings were made of 330 complete brains re- 
presenting over fifty species from lemurs to anthro- 
poids inclusive. A typical specimen is represented in 
each group and the variations found in other speci- 
mens are recorded in describing the type specimen. 
Growth changes in the brain are evident throughout 
the series of primates, the young specimens fre- 
quently showing a simple pattern, not unlike that 
typical of lower forms. No differences in the degree 
of fissuration in the two sexes appear to exist, other 
than those which can be correlated with brain size; 
that of the female is smaller on the average.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

1751. Drabovitch, W., & Bahuault, E. Les 
réflexes conditionnés actifs et la chronaxie. (Active 
conditioned reflexes and chronaxy.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1937, 126, 676-678.—The authors de- 
scribe an experimental study of a complicated condi- 
tioned reflex (which approached voluntary action) 
established in the flexors and extensors of the toes 
of two laboratory dogs. Measurement of the 
chronaxy indicated a diminution during the active 
movement.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1752. Eccles, J. C. The discharge of impulses 
from ganglion cells. J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 1-22.— 
Evidence is reported which is incompatible with the 
hypothesis that acetylcholine is the agent of synaptic 
transmission. This evidence is interpreted as favor- 
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ing the action current hypothesis of synaptic trans- 
mission.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1753. Feng, T. P., & Shen, S. C. Studies on the 
neuromuscular junction. III. The contracture in 
eserinized muscle produced by nerve stimulation. 
Chin. J. Phystol., 1937, 11, 51-70.—The authors 
found that a toad sartorius (or gastrocnemius) after 
soaking in 1: 10,000—-1 : 7000 eserine solution in 
Ringer for 10—20 mins. at about 20° C. always gave 
pronounced contracture at frequencies in the 
neighborhood of 100/sec., but responded by a 
normal tetanus to direct stimulation on the nerve- 
free pelvic end. The eserine contracture is localized 
in the innervated portion of the muscle, i.e., in the 
vicinity of the motor nerve endings; it is abolished 
by atropine, novocaine and curare, i.e., by antag- 
onists of acetylcholine. The effects of temperature 
and cations on the contracture were studied. The 
two theories of neuromuscular transmission are also 
discussed, and it is shown that the most probable 
explanation available is that the contracture is 
due to acetylcholine liberated and accumulated at 
the motor nerve endings and their vicinity. It is 
concluded that the eserine contracture furnishes 
strong evidence in favor of the theory of chemical 
mediation in the transmission of impulses from motor 
nerve to skeletal muscle—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1754. Feng, T. P. Studies on the neuromuscular 
junction. IV. The nature of junctional inhibition. 
Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 437-450.—In the present 
paper the nature of the so-called Wedensky inhibi- 
tion at the neuromuscular junction resulting from 
high frequency nerve stimulation has been dealt 
with, and a number of its characteristics have been 
described and related, among which the following 
may be specially noted: (1) junctional inhibition 
(J. I.) is accompanied by contracture in the neighbor- 
hood of the nerve endings, which is homologous with 
eserine contracture; and (2) J. I. not only blocks the 
passage of impulse from nerve to muscle but also 
interferes with the propagation of contraction 
waves along the muscle fiber itself. According to 
the author, such characteristics are quite incon- 
ceivable on the electrical theory of neuromuscular 
transmission but are readily explainable on the 
chemical theory. It is therefore concluded that 
J. I. must be related to the accumulation of acetyl- 
choline (AC) at and perhaps also beyond the nerve 
endings. The hypothesis is suggested that calcium 
causes each individual nerve impulse to liberate a 
larger or more concentrated packet of AC. This 
would reconcile the apparently contradictory effects 
of calcium in impeding the junctional transmission 
of higk frequency impulses on the one hand and 
facilitating the propagation of single isolated im- 
pulses on the other.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1755. Feng, T. P. Studies on the neuromuscular 
junction. . The succession of inhibitory and 


facilitatory effects of prolonged high frequency 
stimulation on neuromuscular transmission. Chin. 
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1756-1764 


J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 451-470.—Experiments were 
performed on isolated sciatic-gastrocnemius and 
sciatic-sartorius preparations of both frog and toad, 
and on sciatic-gastrocnemius in situ with circulation 
preserved to various degrees of intactness. In a 
partially fatigued nerve-muscle preparation showing 
marked neuromuscular (N-—M) block, a further 
period of tetanization at high frequency (from 28/sec. 
to 200/sec.) results in a conspicuous removal of the 
block in spite of the additional muscular activity 
and fatigue. According to the author, such a phe- 
nomenon is completely unintelligible on the electrical 
theory of N-M transmission and on Lapicque’s 
chronological theory of curarization, but seems 
explainable on the theory that N-M transmission 
takes place through the mediation of acetylcholine 
(AC). It is assumed that there is an accumulation 
of AC at the nerve endings during high frequency 
stimulation, and that while a high concentration of 
AC is inhibitory, a small concentration is facilitatory 
to N-M transmission. Hence the succession of 
inhibitory and facilitatory effects of a long high 
frequency tetanus. In support of this interpretation, 
it is shown that AC in suitable concentration brought 
to the muscle intra-arterially does in fact facilitate 
N-M transmission.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1756. Feng, T. P. Studies on the neuromuscular 
junction. VI. Potentiation by eserine of response 
to single indirect stimulus in amphibian nerve- 
muscle preparations. Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 12, 
51-58.—Giving due attention to sufficient interval 
between testing shocks and withdrawing the solution 
as soon as there is indication of the onset of neuro- 
muscular block, it has been found possible to obtain 
regularly the eserine potentiation of muscular re- 
sponse to a single nerve stimulus in isolated toad 
sciatic-sartorius preparations. It was pointed out 
that the failures of earlier workers to find the eserine 
effect were due to improper experimental conditions, 
in particular, because they used either too frequent 
stimulation or too weak solutions. 4 figs.—C. F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1757. Fulton, J. F. Spasticity and the frontal 
lobes. New Engl. J. Med., 1937, 217, 1017-1024.— 
A review of the experimental work on animals dealing 
with spasticity resulting from various ablations of 
the frontal lobes.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


1758. Garcin, R., & Kipfer, M. Syndrome de 
Claude Bernard-Horner homolatéral dans certaines 
lésions expérimentales du thalamus optique; contri- 
bution a l'étude des centres et des voies oculo- 
sympathiques du diencéphale. (The homolateral 
Bernard-Horner syndrome in certain experimental 
lesions of the optic thalamus; contribution to the 
study of the oculo-sympathetic centers and pathways 
of the diencephalon.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1937, 
126, 864-866.—This note describes some experi- 
mental results obtained on dogs with thalamic 
lesions, which seem to prove the existence of oculo- 
sympathetic centers or pathways in the optic 
thalamus.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1759. Goldby, F. An experimental investigati, 
of the cerebral hemispheres of Lacerta viridis ; 
Anat., Lond., 1937, 71, 332-355.—(Biol. Abstr, yj 
18708). 


1760. Grinker, R. R. A method for Studying ang 
influencing cortico-hypothalamic relations. ;;,,,., 
1938, 87, 73-74.—In cats a probe may be inserted 
through the posterior part of the hard palate throug) 
the cranio-pharyngeal duct. A bakelite core wis 
electrode is inserted and makes contact with the bone 
surface. Weak currents are applied from an indy. 
torium. In human subjects a similar steel electrodp 
is passed through the nostril far back in the vay); 
of the pharynx at the junction of the roof and th 
posterior wall. Here it is pressed through the 
mucous membrane until it is embedded in the bone 
Typical hypothalamic stimulation effects are o}. 
tained as well as changes in electroencephalograms— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1761. Giinther, F. Elektrodiagnostische Unter. 
suchungen. Wechselstrom-Chronaxien am Gesyp. 
Alternating. 

Leipzig: 
Willoughby 


den. (Studies in electrical diagnosis. 
current chronaxies in healthy persons.) 
Eschenbacher, 1936. Pp. 35.—R. R. 
(Brown). , 


1762. Lapicque, L. L’isochronisme comme conii- 
tion de la transmission intercellulaire de |’ excitation, 
(Isochronism as the condition of intercellular 
transmission of excitation.) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1937, 205, 530-534.—The author traces the suc. 
cessive stages in his discovery of chronaxy and 
isochronism, and points out a lacuna in his theor 
which became apparent to him after a discussion 
with Hill: assume three factors (each one determined 
in amplitude, A, and duration, 7), that is, excita- 
bility of the nerve, nerve influx, and excitability of 
the muscle; then if 7;= 73, T; = 73 when 7, = 7, 
However, not very accurate information regarding 
Az and Az; can be had, and verification of the rela- 
tionship of 7, and 7; is very difficult.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


1763. Loo, Y. T., & Chu, H. N. The groaning 
response to mesencephalic stimulation. Chin. J. 
Physiol., 1937, 11, 295-300.—While the authors 
were pursuing studies on the vasomotor responses 0! 
the midbrain with the Horsley-Clarke apparatus in 
the cat, they obtained incidentally a groaning re- 
sponse on stimulating the nucleus of the posterior 
commissure and the cephalic end of the tecto-spinal 
tract in the superior colliculus, which involves the 
reaction of the laryngeal and expiratory muscles. 
The impulse is probably conducted by the tecto 
bulbar fibers in the tecto-spinal tract from the sv- 
perior colliculus to the motor vagus nucleus and the 
respiratory center in the medulla. The groaning 
response has been repeatedly elicited in 3 cats, and 
is quite well localized. 2 figs.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res 
Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1764. Lullies, H. Reiz- und Erregungsbeding- 
ungen vegetativer Nerven. (Stimulation and 
excitation conditions of the vegetative nerves) 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Physiol., 1936, 38, 621—P. L. Krieger 


Erge bn. 
l eipzig). 

1765. Masserman, J. H. The role of the dien- 
cephalon in emotional expression in animals. 
Film.) Chicago: Division of Psychiatry, Univ. 
Chicago, 1937. 2 reels, 500 ft. $30.—By means 
of original modifications of the Horsley-Clarke 
rechnique, 243 cats with or without circumscribed 
electrolytic lesions of the diencephalon were prepared 
<o that their reactions could be studied in response to 
1) the localized or diffuse stimulation of the hypo- 
thalamus and contiguous structures, and (2) the 
effects of the intradiencephalic or the intravenous 
‘niection of various drugs in either anesthetized or 
survival preparations. The film illustrates typical 
experiments in 8 animals. Section A shows the 
reactions of the intact diencephalon in survival 
preparations, and Section B shows recovery pre- 
narations with lesions of the diencephalon.—J. H. 
Masserman (Chicago). 

1766. McCulloch, W. S. Irreversibility of con- 
duction in the reflex arc. Science, 1938, 87, 65-66.— 
“If... summation is required for transneuronal 
conduction and temporal summation at the indivi- 
dual synapses does occur while spatial summation 
occurs from many axonal terminations upon one cell 
but not in the reverse direction, transneuronal 
conduction can only occur in the direction in which 
it does occur in the reflex arc.’—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
Brown). 


1767. Messimy, R., & Finan, J. Les effets, chez 
le singe, de l’ablation des lobes préfrontaux. I. 
Modifications de l’activité et du mode réactionnel. 
Il. Modifications des réflexes, notamment des 
réflexes de posture. Modifications du systéme 
autonome. (The effect of ablation of the prefrontal 
lobes in the monkey. I. Modification of the activity 
of response. II. Modification of reflexes, especially 
posture reflexes. Modification of the autonomic 
system.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1937, 126, 201-203; 
203-206.—After bilateral ablation of the prefrontal 
lobes (Brodman’s zones 9, 10, 11, and 12) in six 
mangabey monkeys, the authors observed the 
following disturbances, which are said to be the 
result of a liberation of activity of the subcortical 
centers: automatism of activity, hypersensitivity in 
response, modification of the tendon, periosteum, 
and skin reflexes, exaggeration of the posture reflex, 
and modifications in the autonomic system.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1768. Monnier, M. L’influence du systéme 
végétatif central sur les fonctions psychiques nor- 
males et pathologiques. (The influence of the cen- 
tral vegetative system on normal and pathological 
psychological functions.) Encéphale, 1937, 32, 
‘9-95.—A description of the vegetative nervous 
system (the sympathetic and parasympathetic 
apparatus) is followed by a study of the principal 
physiological and clinical problems linked with the 
functioning of thissystem. The author's conclusions, 
based on his experimental observations, agree with 
the data of other workers in this field, notably W. R. 


1765-1771 


Hess; the cause of these psychological disturbances 
is often to be found in the diencephalic vegetative 
centers, and the regulation of the psychological 
functions is a matter of the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem. Bibliographical footnotes.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 


1769. Parker, G. H. Antidromic responses from 
the melanophore nerves of the catfish Ameiurus. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1937, 23, 595-596.— 
Both the dispersing and concentrating melanophore 
nerves of the common horned pout, Ameiurus 
nebulosus, show antidromic activities, reacting in 
regions both proximal and distal to a new cut or 
electrical stimulation-in the middle of a blanched 
(prior to new cut) or partly faded (prior to electrical 
stimulation) caudal band caused by an earlier 
incision.— F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


1770. Parker,G. H. Antagonism in neurohumors 
as seen in the pectoral bands of Mustelus. Proc. 
nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1937, 23, 596-600.—Pale 
bands produced by cutting of nerve bundles in the 
pectoral fins of the smooth dogfish, Mustelus canis, 
may be regular or irregular in outline. The former 
occur during blanching and are due to the action 
of a concentrating lipohumor; the latter occur during 
darkening and result from antagonism between 
the dispersing hydrohumor intermedin and a con- 
centrating lipohumor from the nerves. Blood from a 
darkening specimen possesses intermedin to a 
functional degree; blood from a blanching one does 
not. “The formation of a pale band by the un- 
opposed action of the lipohumor takes place in less 
time (6.5 to 9.5 minutes) than it does when this 
action is opposed by that of intermedin (13 to 18 
minutes).”"—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


1771. Price, J. B., & Spiegal, E. A. Vestibulo- 
cerebral pathways. Arch. otolaryng., Chicago, 1937, 
26, 658-667.—The conduction of labyrinthine im- 
pulses to the higher centers was studied in cats by 
recording the cerebellar and cerebral action po- 
tentials after stimulation of the labyrinth by rota- 
tion. By means of a special apparatus permitting 
artificial respiration and connection of electrodes 
with the recording galvanometer to be maintained 
during rotation, it was found that stimulation of the 
labyrinth by rotation increases the amplitude and 
number of fast oscillations led off from the cortex 
of the vermis cerebelli. Changes in the electro- 
cortigram similar to those induced by stimulation 
of other sensory nerves may be elicited by the 
labyrinthine impulses even if the cerebellum is 
extirpated, and even if this operation is combined 
with severance of the posterior longitudinal fasciculus 
in the anterior third of the pons. It is inferred that 
the labyrinthine impulses may reach the cerebral 
cortex not only by way of the cerebellum-nucleus 
ruber system and by connections of the posterior 
longitudinal fasciculus with the nucleus ruber, but 
also by the pathways outside these systems. Vesti- 
buloreticulo-thalamic pathways and connections 
between the vestibular and cochlear tracts come into 
the question.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 
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1772-1779 


1772. Rohracher, H. Die gehirnelektrischen 
Erscheinungen bei geistiger Arbeit. (Brain waves 
in mental work.) Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 308-324.— 
The author sought to determine the nature of the 
brain potentials obtained during mental activity and 
their characteristic frequencies, if any, for specific 
kind of mental work. Direct contact recordings 
were taken with plate electrodes, one fastened on the 
forehead, the other on the occiput, from 12 subjects, 
seated in a shielded room in which they carried out 
different mental activities. In a resting state the 
usual Berger frequencies of 8-11 per second ap- 
peared, but with mental multiplication frequencies 
of 50, 700, 800, 900, and in a few cases even 1000 
appeared. In other mental activity, e.g. spelling, 
the highest frequency obtained was 500, the ma- 
jority being between 100 and 300, with alpha waves 
frequently present.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1773. Tschermak-Seysenegg, A. Nervensystem 
und Gesamtkérper. (The nervous system and the 
whole body.) Biol. gen., 1937, 12, 559.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1774. Ullmann, A. Elektrodiagnostische Unter- 
suchungen. Wechselstrom-Chronaxien bei Gesun- 
den und Kranken. (Studies in electrical diagnosis. 
Alternating-current chronaxies in the healthy and in 
the ill.) Leipzig: Eschenbacher, 1937. Pp. 36.— 


R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1775. Wang, G. H., & Lu, T. W. Action potentials 
induced by change in intensity of illumination in the 
visual cortex, lateral geniculate body, superior 


colliculus and retina of the rabbit. Chin. J. Physiol., 
1937, 11, 335-342.—Working on 15 rabbits under 
dial narcosis, it is found that a decrease or an in- 
crease in intensity of illumination, effected by vary- 
ing the amount of current flowing in the lamp circuit 
by means of a sliding resistance with a plug key, 
induces a potential change in the visual cortex, the 
lateral geniculate body, the superior colliculus and 
the retina, provided that the A/J/IJ ratio is above 
4:5 and that the intensity change is completed 
within at least 150 milliseconds. The “decrease” 
potential in these four points of the visual apparatus 
is similar to their respective “off” wave, being 
monophasic in the cortical and diencephalic visual 
centers, diphasic in the mesencephalic visual center, 
and absent in the electro-retinogram; while the 
“increase"’ wave corresponds to their respective 
“on” potential. The absence of the decrease effect 
in the retina is due to the fact that the “off’’ effect 
in the electro-retinogram of a rabbit under dial 
narcosis is too small to be detectable. The results 
point to a way of investigating intensity discrimina- 
tion in lower vertebrates. 3 figs —C. F. Wu (Nat. 
Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


[See also abstracts 1781, 1800, 1838, 1842, 1845, 
1849, 1856, 1864, 1867, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1900, 
1940, 2052, 2177. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


1776. Abel, R. M. The relationship of vitamins 
A, C, and G(B,) to the ocular structures and the 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


ocular manifestations of these vitamin deficiencies 
Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 426-430.—A résumé ,; 
information concerning the ocular effects of vitay;, 
deficiency.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear |, 
firmary). g: 

1777. Baudouin, A., & Schaeffer, H. Physiologie 
et pathologie générale de la douleur. (The phy. 
ology and general pathology of pain.) Rev, ney 
1937, 68, 15-54.—A short historical review of +, 
problem is given, followed by a presentation q 
current data on pain. The first section deals wis 
the peripheral element: (1) the stimuli and excitation 
apparatus, and (2) the conduction pathways, Th» 
second section takes up the problem of the centr! 
element and summarizes current ideas on the role 
played by the centers, i.e., the thalamus and th 
cortex. The authors conclude that pain is a modalin, 
of sensation in spite of the great differences which 
seem to separate it from other sensations—~ 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

1778. Beritov, I., & Chichinadze, —. [Localiz. 
tion of visual perception in the pigeon. ] Bull. Bio) 
Méd. exp. U.R.S.S., 1936, 2, No. 2, 105-107~ 
This is a study of integration of visual perceptions 
in the brain of a pigeon. With one eye blindfolded. 
the pigeon was trained to proceed and return to its 
food box in response to a definite visual stimulus 
Subsequently the control eye was opened, the 
experimental eye closed, and it was observed that the 
pigeon responded to all visual stimuli irrespective 
of pattern and color. The control eye was again 
closed and the experimental eye opened, and it was 
found that the original differential response was 
retained. Similar experiments also showed that the 
behavior of the pigeon was determined by the ex. 
posure of each eye to its own individual stimulus 
The authors conclude that automatized reactions 
to the experimental colors and patterns are effected 
through definite elements of the brain.—JH. Steven: 
(Pennsylvania). 

1779. Bordley, J. E.. & Hardy, M. Effect of 
lesions of the tympanic membrane on hearing. 
Arch. otolaryng., Chicago, 1937, 26, 649-657.—Base 
lines of cochlear potentials in the cat were estab- 
lished at 256, 512, 1024, 2048, and 4096 cycles bya 
threshold method and a balancing method well above 
threshold intensity. Each of the four quadrants o 
the tympanic membrane was incised, and more 
extensive lesions were made by a single incision or by 
two incisions in several quadrants. Lesions 0! 
quadrants 1 and 4 showed more impairment than 
lesions of quadrants 2 and 3, while the more exten- 
sive lesions showed the greatest impairment. 
Frequencies below 2048 cycles showed greater los 
than those above. The greatest loss under any 
condition was 23 db. The audiograms of two 
humans with traumatic rupture of the tympanum 
(without middle ear infection) show results similar 
to those obtained from cats. The similarity of the 
results with cats using cochlear potentials and those 
with humans using hearing tests leads the authors 
to consider the cochlear potential a reliable and 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


sccurate measure of actual hearing in animals.— 
WJ. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 
1780. Buck, H. Innenohrschwerhérigkeit als 

Kriegsdienstbeschddigung. (Inner ear deafness as 
| , war service injury.) Bottropi. W.: Postberg, 1934. 
Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

i781. Cogan, D. G. Accommodation and the 
autonomic nervous system. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1937, 18, 739-766.—Evidence indicates that the 
sympathetic nervous system plays an active role in 
effecting adjustment for clear 
distance vision. By analogy, it seems likely that the 
ciliary muscle is doubly innervated, with the radial 
bers acting under sympathetic control as does the 
dilator of the iris. These fibers, forming an oblique 
angle with the zonule, pull the ciliary end of the 
zonule outward and forward, the outward movement 
producing tension on the zonule and presumably 
causing the lens to flatten. The occasional greater 
speed of distance accommodation as compared with 
near indicates that the former cannot be accom- 
plished merely through relaxation of the circular 
fibers of the ciliary; the necessary decomposition of 
acetvicholine must be slower than its generation. 
\nimals showing practically no adjustment for near 
have only the radial and meridional portions of the 
ciliary muscles well developed, while in others the 
circular portions appear to be developed in pro- 
portion to the amplitude of accommodation. Em- 
bryologically, the non-circular portions are developed 
before appearance of the circular fibers, thus parallel- 


u 


accommodation, 


ing the earlier phylogenetic development of accom- 


modation for distence. Observations in five cases 
where part of the sympathetic chain had been re- 
moved on one side support the view that impairment 
of sympathetic control is associated with difficulty 
in maintaining clear distance vision while the 
unopposed near accommodation exceeds that of the 
normal eye. Action of drugs is discussed and shown 
to be in agreement with the thesis presented; e.g., 
the sympathetic stimulator epinephrine produced a 
decrease in range of accommodation and interfered 
with maintenance of an accommodated adjustment. 
—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

1782. Daly, I. de B., Ludany, G., Todd, A., & 
Verney, E. B. Sensory receptors in the pulmonary 
vascular bed. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1937, 27, 
123-146.—Experiments on three different prepara- 
tions show that receptors in the pulmonary vascular 
bed are responsible for reflex effects on the heart and 
systemic circulation. A detailed consideration of 
this mechanism is presented.— L. Carmichael (Roch- 
ester). 

_ 1783. Feldman, J. B. An instrument for qualita- 
tive study of dark adaptation. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1937, 18, 821-826.—Because a quantitative 
study of dark adaptation requires considerable time, 
the author has devised a brief test to distinguish 
between those showing normal and abnormal adap- 
tation. The apparatus provides a means of light- 
adapting the observer to a constant intensity, and 
also provides a rotating test object illuminated from 


1780-1785 


behind. An illumination was selected which per- 
mitted normal observers to recognize the position 
of the test object after less than 5 min. In a group 
showing normal adaptation, the time required varied 
from 30 sec. ‘‘up to but not including five minutes.”’ 
Cases diagnosed as pathologic required from 5 to 
13 min.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


1784. Fowler, E. P. Measuring the sensation of 
loudness. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1937, 26, 514- 
521.—With monaural losses of as much as 60 db 
due to lesions of the neural apparatus of hearing, an 
increase in the loudness of the stimulus to 90 db 
above the normal threshold brings a disappearance 
of the difference in the sensation of loudness ex- 
perienced between the good and the bad ear at 
lower intensity levels. The deaf ear, in spite of a 
defective nerve mechanism, sends very nearly the 
same number of impulses to the cortical acoustic 
centers as does the normal ear. The frequency of 
response of the individual nerve fibers, as well as 
the number activated, determines the intensity of 
sensation from peripheral stimulation. The li mita- 
tion in frequency of fiber response due to refractory 
period and the overlapping of the peripheral and 
central end arborizations of the cochlear fibers make 
possible the same level of excitation in the pathways 
of both the good and the bad ear, when the stimula- 
tion intensity is high above the normal threshold.— 
W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


1785. Fry, G. A. An experimental analysis of the 
accommodation-convergence relation. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1937, 14, 402-414.—The use of rotary 
prisms in measuring convergence yields inaccurate 
results, the error amounting to 3 when a total of 20 
is applied in the absence of lenses, increasing with 
addition of minus lenses and decreasing with plus 
lenses. A reflecting phorometer makes possible 
accurate measurement of the lateral rotation of the 
eyes and permits insertion of lenses and pinhole 
pupils which remain centered during rotation. An 
accessory arrangement of variable vertical slits, a 
double prism, and a second pair of vertical slits makes 
possible the plotting of the paths of light rays which 
converge to a common point on the retina. The 
aberration demonstrated for the horizontal meridian 
of the writer’s eye was of the coma type. With the 
same set-up, accommodative changes were measured 
with an average error of only 0.06 D. A further 
adaptation of the apparatus permits determination 
of the plane of fixation by locating the point at 
which the minimum width is required to make a slit 
just visible; this gave a range representing 0.75 D 
in which there is no appreciable change. While 
convergence was systematically varied, the relative 
refraction of one eye was measured; accommodation 
decreased rapidly when convergence was decreased 
to 4° and increased markedly. when convergence was 
increased to 17°. Finally, accommodation was 
varied by putting lenses of various powers before the 
eyes while a convergence of 9° was maintained; the 
range of relative accommodation was 3.5 D (from 
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1786-1796 


1.5 to 4.5 D).—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 

1786. Gérard, W. Der dynamische Sehakt. 
(The dynamic visual act.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 137, 
109—-130.—Experimentally analyzing eye move- 
ments, particularly saccadic movements, the author 
concludes that the dynamics of vision involve a 
peripheral and a central process, the one alternating 
with the other, so that in spite of continual stimula- 
tion of the retina only intermittent impulses are 
transmitted. It is during the peripheral pause that 
the central impulse becomes effective—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

1787. Grady, W. E. Hearing and its conservation 
in schools. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1937, 47, 224— 
226.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1788. Graham, C. H., & Cook, C. Minor studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Clark Univer- 
sity. XXXII. Visual acuity as a function of intensity 
and exposure-time. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
654-661.—The present experiment undertook to 
determine the effects of time and intensity upon 
visual acuity at supraliminal intensities. 7 exposure- 
times ranging from 2 to 500 ms. were used. The S 
observed a circular field, 6 cm. in diameter, and 
made up of alternating light and dark bars; 7 
different widths of bars were used. S was dark- 
adapted 30 min. before starting a sitting. During 
one sitting a threshold intensity-determination was 
made for each of the 7 gratings at a constant duration 
of exposure. S had 3 sittings for each of the 7 


exposure-times, except for plates 1 and 2 at the 3 
longest exposures, where high variability necessitated 


6 sittings. Preceding each trial S was light-adapted 
for 2 min., then dark-adapted for 3 min. S reported 
after each exposure whether he could see the bars 
or not. The graphs of the results show that over the 
greater part of the intensity range acuity is a linear 
function of intensity. ‘‘At a constant intensity, 
acuity increases with the logarithm of the exposure- 
time in a sigmoid manner. Intensity and time vary 
for the production of a constant acuity according to 
the relation J, = Constant at short exposures and 
for all levels of acuity. At longer exposure-times, 
time becomes less influential in the determination of 
acuity. As intensity increases, the ‘critical duration’ 
decreases.’’"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1789. Granit, R. State of adaptation and “flicker” 
in the electrical responses of two types of retinae. 
Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, 21.—‘The flicker 
method in a study of adaptation gives other informa- 
tion than can be obtained by measurements of 
thresholds alone. Whereas the latter method is 
restricted to one particular function of rod-vision, 
viz., the increase in sensitivity following regeneration 
of visual purple, the flicker method shows how the 
eye reacts in both light- and dark-adaptation.”— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1790. Haessler, F. H. Near reaction of the pupil 
in the dark. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 18, 796- 
801.—Flashlight pictures were taken of the eyes of 
four observers while they fixated a luminous watch 
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dial under conditions of dark adaptation, The 
object was adjusted for different distances so +4,, 
records could be made when the visual axes qq», 
verged to form angles of 6, 12, 18 and 24 degree 
respectively. In 27 of the 40 series of experimen: 
the decrease in pupillary diameter was proportions 
to the change in convergence.—M. R. Stoll (Max 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). y 


1791. Hailwood, J. G., & Roaf, H. E. tT, 
sensation of yellow and anomalous trichromatism, 
J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 36-47.—Measurements ar 
made of the range of the “yellow” region and th 
position of its midpoint in the spectrum in normals 
and in hypochromats. Variability of measuremeps 
was greatest in the hypochromats. The significane 
of the results is discussed with reference to anomaloys 
trichromatism.—_M. A. Rubin (Worcester Stat 
Hospital). 

1792. Hamilton, J. B. The significance 9 
heredity in ophthalmology. Preliminary survey 
hereditary eye diseases in Tasmania. Brij. | 
Ophthal., 1938, 22, 19-42.—R. R. Willough 
(Brown). 


1793. Harding, T. S. The nature and utility of 
pain. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937, 146, No. 11, 22a-)6, 
—A brief general discussion is given of the nature 
and utility of pain, taking up in turn the role of pair 
in leading to better care of ills, its significance ip 
relation to neurotic personalities, its meaning is 
relation to anatomical structure, the problem of pain 
severity and color sense, and the problem of sensitiy. 
ity to pain.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1794. Harding, T. S. The nature and utility of 
pain. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937, 146, No. 12, 20a-32a 
—Brief discussion is given of the nature of nervous 
impulses, particularly the theory of sympathin or 
acetylcholine, followed by mention of the various 
types of pain, and a discussion of the character and 
origin of various painful sensations arising in the 
abdominal cavity—M. H. Erickson (Elois 
Hospital). 

1795. Hardy, LeG. H. The problem of the cross- 
eyed child. Sight Sav. Rev., 1937, 7, 96-101.—The 
reduction or elimination of the physical defect 
improves the child’s mental attitude. Functional 
treatment through orthoptics is a long, arduous 
procedure, but of considerable value in selected 
cases.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1796. Hart, T., & Brackett, I. Further progress 
of Joan Higgins. Ji. St. Welf. Bull., 1937, July & 
Aug.-Sept. Pp. 6.—This is an account of the 
progress of this deaf-blind child since the first report 
(May, 1933). It summarizes a complete report 
covering improvement in physical health, motor 
development, development of personality, ment 
ability, hearing, language, tactile reception, and 
sense training activities. There is also a discussio 
of the limitations of the deaf-blind, with particular 
reference to the struggle for understanding and the 
difficulties of language.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 
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1707, Hasebroek, K. Uber das “Farbenhéren.” 
cerning color hearing.) Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 


Con 


19)-208.—The author seeks an explanation for 
~olor hearing in terms of Planck’s quantum theory of 
COW A ih bes t 

ht and the anatomical juxtaposition in the cortex 


ligh 


of the auditory and visual areas.—G. F. J. Lehner 


(Brown). 

1798. Helm, W._ Die Beeinflussung des Ver- 
gleichswertes einer Zeitstrecke durch ihre Verkoppe- 
jung mit einer zweiten, teilweise gleichzeitigen Zeit- 
strecke. (The modification of the estimate of an 
interval when it is joined with a second partly 
coincident interval.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 
490-556.—The author emphasizes the fact that 
iudgment of interval is uncertain and is dependent 
upon factors other than the passage of time—both 
subjective factors, such as attentive power, and 
objective factors, such as other stimulations. He 
wishes to discover what happens when two visual 
and two auditory stimulations take place, the 
interval between one pair being partly coincident 
with the interval between the other pair. He 
devised apparatus that gave visual stimulation by a 
color flash and auditory by a hammer clang. The 
interval between two stimulations in one sense field 
was made equal to the interval between the last 
stimulation of one sense and the last of the second 
sense; stimulation in the second field started before 
the interval in the first had ceased, and the two were 
thus coincident for part of the time. The interval 
was varied and no preference was given to either 
sense for the first stimulation. No conclusive 
findings are recorded as to ratio of judgment errors 
to length of interval. Miiller’s law of differential 
limen appears in the records.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


1799. Henriquez,G.K. Uber die Anderungsemp- 
findlichkeit fiir optische Gestalten. (Sensitiveness 
to the modification of optical forms.) Neue psychol. 
Stud., 1937, 10, 45-102.—Four geometrical struc- 
tures (two dots, 16 dots in random order, 16 dots 
forming a circle, and a solid circle) and three photo- 
graphs (Pope Leo XIII, Humboldt, and an infant) 
were successively projected on a screen. The extent 
to which 16 subjects were sensitive to changes in 
these projections was measured. This formed the 
basis of the following conclusions: (1) changes in 
definite forms are more easily noticeable than those 
in vague figures; (2) meaningful geometrical figures 
cannot be easily modified without notice; (3) an 
expressive face permits less change than a less 
characteristic one. A preliminary study to deter- 
mine which part of the face is especially attended to 
seemed to indicate that a frontal view is less modi- 
hable than a profile and the upper part of the face 
less than the lower.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1800. Ho, W. Y. H. Disturbances of taste of 
otitic origin with special reference to operations on 
the ear. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1937, 26, 146- 
169 —By controlled tests on different groups total- 
ling 40 cases, it is shown that ageusia on the ipsi- 
lateral anterior portion of the tongue is invariably 
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present after complete mastoidectomy; that in 
association with paralysis of the facial nerve of the 
peripheral type, there is a unilateral loss of taste on 
the anterior two-thirds of the tongue; and that in 
association with a middle ear lesion or after surgical 
treatment of a middle ear infection, the sense of 
taste may be disturbed. In all cases the patients 
were unaware of disturbance of taste until the 
clinical tests revealed the difference.—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 

1801. Hongo, N. [An experimental study on 
olfaction. II. Rise and fall of olfaction in rabbits 
by the action of drugs. ] Tohoku med. J., 1936, 19, 
(Suppl. vol. 3), 91-149.—By the olfactory measure- 
ment derived by the author, an acute or chronic 
action of drugs upon the change of olfaction was 
studied. Changes through an acute action of drugs 
—pantopon, morphine, cocaine and nicotine—are 
first a rise of olfactory sensitivity, then a fall, 
followed by extinction, recovery and a second rise. 
These changes are different in degree, time of appear- 
ance and duration according to the kind of drug, 
method of administration, and quantity. Strychnine 
brings about a rise of sensitivity to highest activity, 
recovery and decline. Changes by a chronic action 
of such drugs successively administered, as pantopon, 
morphine, nicotine, nematol, osvarsan, a solution of 
mercury chloride, ointment of mercury salicylate, 
lead acetate, or cocaine, are a rise for the most 
sensitive period, decline and extinction. They are 
different in each period according to the kinds of 
materials used or their quantity, but the animals 
died at last from toxicosis of the whole body, except 
only those injected with cocaine—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

1802. Hongo, N. [Rise and fall in olfaction in 
rabbits under trophic disorder.] Tohoku med. J., 
1936, 19 (Suppl. vol. 3), 150-191.— Young and adult 
rabbits were tested under a complete deficiency of 
nourishment, being fed on cane sugar to an excessive 
degree; excess salts of subnutrient value were also 
given to learn the effect on olfaction. In hunger 
there appeared three periods, a period of rise, of 
decline and of extinction of sensitivity; these were 
respectively 33.3, 47.5 and 19.2% of the whole 
experimental period. Even after the complete 
extinction of olfaction through hunger, the animals, 
if they are given food again, regain the usual ability 
after passing three stages, extinction, recovery and 
rising periods. The young were in general more 
strongly influenced. Excessive feeding for a month 
on cane sugar or lanoline brought about three stages 
of change equally to all animals (rise, decline and 
extinction) but the rising period was very short in 
duration when cane sugar was given, while it was 
very long when lanoline was given. When fed on 
cane sugar, all animals, young and adult, gave about 
the same results, but on lanoline the former died 
earlier. By successive venous injection of such salts 
as NaCl, CaCl,, KCl, and MgCl, only two periods, 
rising and declining, appeared. CaCl, and KCl 
worked more strongly than NaCl and MgCl, upon 
olfaction.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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1803. Hongo, N. [Rise and fall in the olfaction 
in rabbits in inflammation. ] Tohoku med. J., 1936, 
19 (Suppl. vol. 3), 192-215.—The author studied the 
effect of acute inflammation of the nostrils or sinus 
maxillaris caused by an injection first of the tincture 
of iodine and then of Streptococcus haemolyticus, 
Staphylococcus flavus, or Streptococcus lanceolatus 
upon olfaction in rabbits. Acute inflammation of 
the nostrils gave a stronger effect than that of the 
sinus maxillaris; inflammation caused by the tincture 
of iodine was weaker than that by bacteria. Ol- 
faction was affected nearly to the same extent 
through inflammation caused by Streptococcus haemo- 
lyticus and by Staphylococcus flavus; here they had no 
initial increasing period of olfaction and usually died 
in a few days, but with Streptococcus lanceolatus the 
effect was slight and its rise was pronounced and 
long, death being late. The author also investigated 
the effect of acute cerebrospinal meningitis evoked 
by the injection of Streptococcus haemolyticus, 
Staphylococcus albus, and Streptococcus lanceolatus 
upon smelling. There was a marked effect, which, 
however, did not depend upon the kinds of bacteria 
but rather upon the quantity injected; with a large 
amount the sensitivity decreased to a great degree, 
and the animals died after 2.33 days on the average; 
with a moderate amount both decline and extinction 
occurred with an average duration of 66.6 and 33.4%, 
and death occurred after five days; with a small 
amount three stages (rise, decline and extinction) 
appear, and their average durations are 14.3, 60.6 
and 25.0%, death appearing on the average after 
10.67 days.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1804. Horio, G. Rigyo ni okeru shikisai junchi 
oyobi keitai junchi jikken. (Training in color and 
form in the carp.) Nihon Seiri. Zasshi, 1937, 2, 
109.—In the carp discrimination in color seems to be 
superior to that in form. A red triangle is lower in 
value as a positive stimulus than a red circle or a 
white triangle—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1805. Hsu, F. Y. Studies on the carotid sinus 
pressure receptors. Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 
343-354.—The irritability of the pressure receptors 
of the perfused carotid sinus of a dog was studied by 
observing the intensity of the basomotor and respira- 
tory reactions under various conditions. The 
stimulus is pulsatory, with a frequency of about two 
per second. Using the resulting vasomotor reaction 
as an indication, it is found that the lack of electro- 
lytes in the perfusion fluid causes a reversible de- 
pression of irritability of the pressure receptors. 
Calcium ion and low temperature tend to enhance 
adaptation. Potassium ion in low concentration 
retards adaptation, and that in high concentration 
paralyzes the receptor. With small changes in 
reaction, no noticeable effect on irritability could 
be observed. 11 figs—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1806. Isely, F. B. Experimental study of the 
survival value of acridian protective coloration. 
Science, 1938, 87, 40-41.—As a result of this study 
it is concluded that protective coloration protects 
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grasshoppers against predatory birds.—F. 4. y,, 
Jr. (Brown). ta 

1807. Jaensch, E. R., & Ermisch, H. Me. 
schentypus und Tierrasse. II. Teil: Psychophys. 
sche und psychologische Untersuchungen an ye. 
schiedenen Hiihnerrassen. (Human types ay 
animal breeds. II. Psychophysical and psycho. 
logical investigations on various breeds of chickens 
Z. Psychol., 1936, 137, 209-244.—Using varioy; 
breeds of chickens, which are divided roughly jny 
two groups—group A or the northern group, ang 
group B or the southern group—it was found tha 
(1) hens in group B are more labile and active tha, 
those in group A; (2) young hens in group A shoy 
a preference for shorter wave lengths, those of grou; 
B for the longer waves of the spectrum; (3) hens of 
group A show a relatively small, those of group Ba 
relatively large, dark-adaptation process. The 
results indicate that certain fundamental character. 
istics appear in different breeds, thereby offering 
comparative evidence for human integration typ. 
ology.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


1808. Karasawa, I. [Weather and ability of 
hearing. ] Otologia, 1937, 10, 81-83.—It is knows 
that the same sound is heard differently according 
to different conditions of weather. The author says 
that the reason for this is to be sought in the influence 
of different atmospheric pressure, temperature or 
moisture upon both the propagation of sound and the 
ability of hearing.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1809. Katz, D. Die Wahrnehmung des eigenes 
Kirpergewichts. (The perception of one’s own 
body weight.) Jn Ribsskog, B., Festkr. t. Anathon 
Aall, 1937. Pp. 90-96.—Experiments on humans 
are here presented involving (1) the pulling and 
pushing of immovable and movable weights and (2) 
work with rubber bands. It is concluded that the 
perception of body weight cannot be ascribed to the 
absolute weight lifted or supported in walking or 
standing.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1810. Kravkov, S. V. The influence of sound 
upon the light and color sensibility of the eye. Ac 
ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, 348.—“The acoustic 
excitation (tone 2100 cycles per second, intensity 
about 100 decibels) diminishes the light sensibility 
of the rod apparatus of the eye. The color sensibility 
of the cone apparatus under the influence of simul- 
taneous sound increases for rays of short wave- 
length, whereas it decreases for wave-lengths over 
520 my; the maximal decrease is on wave-lengths 
of from 580 to 600 my. The author presumes that 
the sound increases the excitation of the green- and 
blue-sensitive apparatus of the eye and diminishes 
the excitation of its red-sensitive apparatus. — 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1811. Kuriyama, Y. [Relation between vision 
and hearing. I. An experimental study of the 
acoustic pinna reflex under various illuminations., 
Jiszenkai Z., 1937, 42, 1170-1194.—10 guinea pigs 
with normal eyes and ears were used; Schaiers 
Galton whistle was sounded behind a paper screet 
under a certain constant pressure, and one of three 
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ulbs of diferent candle power was lighted 75 cm. 
shove the animals. Thus the pinna reflex under 
erent conditions of illumination was recorded and 
bhserved quantitatively. The author found that 
the excitability of the acoustic pinna reflex stands in 
; yroportion to intensity of illumination, and 


abo 


inverse | 


+ was concluded that it is an effect of inhibition 
f the pinna reflex by increase of illumination.— 


R. Kure da (Keijo). 

1812. Larsen, B. Bemaerkninger om professionel 
tunghgrighed. (Remarks on occupational hearing 
defects.) Hospitalstidende, 1937, 80, 73-81.— 
Discussions of examples of different kinds of occupa- 
tional hearing defects gathered in the writer's 
investigation of 200 laborers at a Danish steamship 
hyilding vard. The material has not been worked 
t in detail as yet—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 


UL 


Laboratory for Child Research). 


1813. Levine, J.. & Graham, C. H. Minor studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Clark Uni- 
versity. XXXIII. The latency of negative visual 
after-effects as a function of the intensity of illumina- 
tion on an adjacent retinal region. Amer. J. Psy- 
hol., 1937, 49, 661-665.—‘“‘In this experiment the 
latent period preceding the development of the 
negative after-effect due to a small constant light 
was determined as a function of the intensity of 
illumination on an adjacent patch. It was found 
that the latency of the negative after-effect decreases 
with an increase in intensity of the adjacent patch. 
This is interpreted as being due to an inhibitory 
process which causes a decrease in the excitation 
set up by the constant light.”—D. E. Johannsen 
Skidmore). 


1814. Magitot, A., & Dubois-Poulsen, —. Con- 
damnation des index colorés en périmétrie clinique. 
Criticism of the use of colored indexes in clinical 
perimetry.) Amn. Oculist., Paris, 1937, 174, 649- 
665.—The authors point out the need of a simplifica- 
tion of perimetric methods and the formation of 
definite rules in order to obtain a standard procedure 
which can be used easily and universally. Perimetry 
with white indexes is much to be preferred to color 
perimetry, as the percentage of variation between 
different examinations of normal subjects does not 
exceed 24 for the former while it is as high as 108 
for red indexes. In clinical practice if the contrast 
between the test and the background is calculated 
and the dimension of the indexes varies according 
to the zone to be explored, a white perimeter with 
constant illumination will give results which are 
equivalent, with respect to precision, to those 
obtained from an examination of visual acuity. The 
color perimeter can be used for studying retinal 
diseases and central scotoma (toxic neuritis) and for 
determining color sensitivity for use in professional 
orientation.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1815. McCrady, E., Jr., Wever, E. G., & Bray, 
C.W. The development of hearing in the opossum. 
J. exp. Zool., 1937, 75, 503-517.—By the study of 
the electrical responses of the ear and of reflex 
movements, the development of hearing in the 
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pouch-young opossum is reported in this paper. 
The ear is first sensitive to tones in the middle range. 
There is a progressive development of sensitivity 
to high and low tones as growth goes on. By the 
time of weaning the complete range has been 
established. At first the region of maximum sensi- 
tivity is near the middle of the range, but with 
increasing age it shifts upward about two octaves. 
The electrical response of the ear is very nearly 
linear in its relation to the intensity of the stimulus. 
—L. Carmichael (Rochester). 

1816. McNally, W. J., Erickson, T. C., Scott- 
Moncrieff, R., & Reeves, D. L. Clinical observa- 
tions on bone conduction. J. Laryng., 1937, 52, 
375-430.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

1817. Metzger, W. Gesetze des Sehens. (Laws 
of vision.) Frankfurt a.M.: Kramer, 1936. Pp. 
xvi + 172. RM 4.80.—The book is concerned pri- 
marily with the practical application of the known 
laws of perception. Among its 11 chapter headings 
are: puzzle-pictures in everyday life, concerning 
groups and boundaries, development of form percep- 
tion, Gestalt laws in the spatial effects of perspective 
drawings, the spatial effects of brightness, laws of 
perception, and natural laws. The book has 208 
illustrations.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


1818. Moir, H. C. Some observations on the 
appreciation of flavour in foodstuffs. Chem. Ind. 
Rev., 1936, 55, 145—148.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 18697). 

1819. Monnier, M., & Sigwald, J. L’influence 
de la fonction optique sur le tonus musculaire. 
Contribution a l’étude pathogénique du torticolis 
spasmodique. (The influence of the optic function 
on muscle tonus. Contribution to the pathogenetic 
study of spasmodic torticollis.) Ann. Méd., 1937, 
42, 138-147.—Normal muscle tonus is not changed 
by binocular illumination under customary light 
conditions; however, monocular illumination in- 
creases the chronaxy of the two trapezii, particularly 
of the one on the opposite side. In dystonic subjects 
the author found a primary tonic deficiency in the 
side which appeared to be healthy, while mono- 
lateral suppression of the light stimulus was found 
to decrease the speed of excitability in the neck 
muscles and to cause a bilateral hypotonic condition, 
which was greater, however, in the opposite trapez- 
ius. The influence of binocular colored illumination 
was the same for both normal and dystonic subjects: 
red tended to increase the neuromuscular excita- 
bility and green to diminish it. Bibliography.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

1820. Morley, J. Visceral pain. Brit. med. J., 
1937, Part 2, 1270-1273.—Referred pain over the 
front of the center of the right clavicle following 
pressure stimulation on the under surface of the right 
dome of the diaphragm in its anterior central part is 
either abolished or reduced by infiltration with 
novocaine of the skin area supplied by the third, 
fourth, and fifth cervical nerves. Since Barron and 
Matthews have shown that some 40% of the pos- 
terior root fibers of the spinal nerves can carry 
centrifugal impulses, it is suggested that on stimula- 
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tion of the phrenic nerve by touching the diaphragm, 
efferent fibers in the posterior roots run down to the 
skin supplied by the third, fourth, and fifth cervical 
segments, and there liberate a chemical metabolite 
which stimulates the endings of the adjacent pain 
fibers in the skin. The general problem of referred 
pain is discussed.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


1821. Nafe, J. P., & Wagoner, K. S. The in- 
sensitivity of the cornea to heat and pain derived 
from high temperatures. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
49, 631-635.—In the present experiment the cornea 
was stimulated with two temperatures, 51.5° and 33° 
C. 6S'’s served. The reports were all of pressure or 
contact; no reports were of warmth, cold, heat or 
pain. The same temperatures were used on the 
sclera and eyelids, where the 51.5° stimulus uni- 
formly resulted in a report of heat or pain, while 
that at 33° resulted only in reports of pressure. It 
is concluded that ‘‘the central part of the cornea of 
the eye is sensitive to touch, pressure, and pain, 
depending primarily upon the intensity of stimula- 
tion. . . . Because the only afferent nerves in this 
area terminate as free nerve endings we must con- 
clude that these organs may transmit all the types 
of sensitivity enumerated. The central part of the 
cornea is not sensitive to warmth, cold, heat, or, 
excluding injury, to pain aroused by heat... . 
Pain aroused by heat, excluding damage to the 
tissue, depends upon vascular action. The particular 
action involved probably consists of extreme 


constriction due to spastic contraction of the blood 
vessels and the afferent nervous impulses set up by 
such extreme action.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1822. Nafe, J. P., & Wagoner, K. S. The 
dependency of cold upon vascular action: studies 
with nerve block. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
636-644.—"‘It has been proposed that feelings of 
‘cold’ depend for their quality of ‘cold’ upon a pat- 
tern of afferent nerve discharges rather than upon 
fibers specific to cold, a pattern which is determined 
and impressed upon the volley of afferent nerve 
discharge by the contraction of the muscles of the 
peripheral arterioles; and the present problem is 
designed to further test this hypothesis.’’ The right 
hand of S was placed in a plethysmograph filled with 
water at 33° C. Before blocking was applied normal 
records (kymograph) were taken by stimulating the 
left hand with cold water (20°) since it has been 
shown that stimulation of one hand with cold will 
produce vascular constriction in the contralateral 
hand. The blocking was produced by a Tycos 
blood pressure sleeve. It was found that the dura- 
tion of blocking required to prohibit a drop in the 
record after a stimulation with 20° C. differed for the 
different S's, but with both naive and informed S's 
sensitivity to cold and the drop in the record both 
disappear after 30-50 min. This is interpreted as 
confirming the hypothesis that sensitivity to cold 
is a function of afferent impulses set off by the con- 
traction of the arterioles —D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 
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1823. Nafe, J. P., & Wagoner, K.S. The effe:; 
of adaptation upon vascular reactions to therm 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 645-649 
Vascular changes accompanying feelings of warms, 
and cold, induced as after-effects of adaptation + 
cold and warmth respectively, were investigated 
The hand was stimulated by means of a water bath 
The neutral temperature was first determined, 4 
temperature definitely warm or definitely cold wa: 
then presented. When the hand had adapted, the 
previously neutral temperature was again presented 
the thermal experience was reported by S, and the 
vascular response recorded by means of a plethys. 
mograph on the contralateral hand. A report of 
warm was systematically accompanied by dilation 
and one of cold by contraction. The results are 
interpreted as favoring the correlation of thermal 
experience with vascular change rather than with 
specific receptors.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore 


1824. Nakamura, N. [A study on the difficulty 
of hearing of the aged. ] Oto-rhino & laryng. Clin. 
1937, 32, 193-200.—The difficulty of hearing due 
old age seems to appear usually between 50 and 
years of age. It makes its appearance along with 
other disorders of the sense organs, and sounds of 
high intensity are impeded first. Rise of blood 
pressure and arteriosclerosis are usually seen in these 
persons. Prognosis is unfavorable. The causes are 
(1) the hindrance of blood circulation in the critis 
interna by hardening and narrowing of the blood 
vessels, and (2) trophic disorder in auditory tissues 
through chronic anemia. Vitamin B deficiency 
excess of cholesterine in the blood, increase of cal- 
cium, and acidosis seem to have an important 
connection with it. The relation between thes 
symptoms and the thyroid is now under investiga- 
tion, but no definite result has yet been obtained— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1825. Nakayama, H. [A study on the illumin:- 
tion of school rooms. ] Nihon Gakko Eisei, 1937, 25, 
99-115; 163-178.—Besides the measurement of 
illumination in the class room, the author studied 
the relative significance of the use of transparent 
glass, of transparent glass and curtains, and of 
frosted glass. She insists that it is necessary to 
change the seat at least once a month in our present 
unequal illumination of the class room.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

_ 1826. Neuhaus, W. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ung tiber das Sehen mit beiden Augen. (Expen- 
mental investigation of binocular vision.) Z. 
Psychol., 1936, 137, 87-108.—Results obtained in 
the attempt to answer the question whether binocu- 
larly presented stimuli fuse or are transmitted 
discretely to the central nervous system favor the 
latter view. When corresponding areas of the two 
eyes are stimulated with different colored lights 
one color (usually the brighter) predominates over 
the other. A color mixture is not obtained. Results 
from experiments with after-images and with 
flicker, as well as the optic anatomical arrange 
ments, are cited as additional evidence against the 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


view of the peripheral fusion of impulses.—G. F. J. 
1 ohner (Brown). 

1827. Obonai, T., & Sato, Y. (Contributions to 
the study of psychophysical induction. XI. The 
study of successive contrast-assimilation.] Jap. 
+ Peychol., 1937, 12, 451-464.—In simultaneous 
satrast where an influential stimulus is placed near 
+he object to be judged, the fact that the phenomenon 
-¢ over- or underestimation occurs regularly accord- 
‘+ to its size, distance, number, etc., was already 


ing t 


‘onfirmed by one of the authors. The present study 
was planned to learn whether such an influential 
nhenomenon appears also in successive contrast. ° It 


is very important also in clarifying the nature of the 
‘me error and is naturally a subject to be considered 
from various points of view, but here it was limited 
to the study of successive contrast assimilation of 
Gestalt qualities. After eight series of tests the 
authors concluded that the successive contrast 
phenomenon takes place not only in fundamental 
qualities of spatial perception such as length, 
breadth, dimensions, linear direction, angle, and 
curvature, but also in more complex qualities such 
as proportional division and figures of contrast 

It means that successive comparison is 
under the control of the same law as is the case in 
simultaneous comparison. They are called Gestalt 
qualities and are differentiated from brightness, 
color tone, saturation, and color tint.—R. Kuroda 

Keijo). 

1828. Oesterberg, G. A _ sight-test chart for 
children. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, 397.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1829. Paine, D. R. Astigmatism. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1937, 14, 382-389.—The author mentions 
numerous possible causes of the discrepancy between 
ophthalmometric measurements of astigmatism and 
subjective and retinoscopic determinations. Inner- 
vational astigmatism, assumed to be caused by 
unequal action of the ciliary muscle, may vary with 
accommodation and tends to disappear with correc- 
tion of the basic ametropia. Oblique astigmatism 
may show variations in axis, accounted for by 
torsion especially during binocular vision. Hetero- 
phoria is apparently responsible for some non-corneal 
astigmatism; orthoptics may then bring about 
subjective acceptance of the cylinders indicated by 
the ophthalmometer—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & 


Ear Infirmary). 


1830. Palmer, C.E. The use of a dark adaptation 
technique (biophotometer) in the measurement of 
vitamin A deficiency in children. Publ. Hith Rep., 
Wash., 1937, 52, 1403-1419.—Describes the ‘“‘bio- 
photometer” method of measuring dark adaptation 
thresholds. Survey of 585 school children who were 
retested showed a learning factor and variation from 
test to test that cast doubts on the value of the 
method for determining vitamin A deficiency.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1831. Riedel, G. Wher die Abhingigkeit opti- 
scher Kontraste von Gestaltsbedingungen. (The 
dependence of optical contrasts on conditions of 


1827-1836 


form.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1937, 10, 1-44.—A 
series of experiments involving contrasting colors 
and intensities. A formula for measuring the extent 
of the contrast phenomenon is developed on the 
basis of the amount of the inducing color or bright- 
ness which must be added to counteract the contrast 
effect. Simultaneous color contrast may amount 
to 40% of the saturation of the induced color, 
while simultaneous brightness contrast may alter 
the intensity of the gray as much as 65%. The 
effects are more pronounced when a clearly per- 
ceptible form is used. Individual differences and 
differences in the same subject point to the effect 
of set and form receptiveness. Most striking results 
were obtained by the use of faces rather than various 
checker board arrangements, circles, dots and 
assorted geometrical figures —H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

1832. Saks, C. I. On the ocular mechanism of 
accommodation. Columbia Optomet., 1937, 11, 2-4. 
—The author denies that accommodation increases 
with an increase in illumination. Actually, he 
maintains, the increase in illumination causes more 
retinal receptors to be stimulated and produces a 
spread of the image on the retina with a consequent 
increase in acuity. The same factor accounts for 
the greater acuity found at near as compared with 
distance; the light reflected from the test object 
varies inversely as the square of the distance and the 
increased illumination at near stimulates more 
retinal receptors. An apparent increase in acuity 
results without a corresponding increase in refractive 
power of the eye. Dynamic skiametry is believed 
to provide the only accurate measure of accommoda- 
tion, and it is concluded that Donder’s norms are 
too great by 3.5 D—WM. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 

1833. Schmidt, B. Refiektorische Reaktionen auf 
Form und Farbe und ihre typologische Bedeutung. 
(Reflex reactions to form and color and their sig- 
nificance for typology.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 137, 
245-310.—The author discusses the old and new 
typologies, general typological diagnostics, such 
specific procedures as tachistocopic investigations, 
form-perception and color-perception reactions, and 
the significance of the results obtained with each of 
these methods for general typology.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

1834. Schouten, J. F. The role of electrical, 
photochemical and diffusion phenomena in vision. 
Proc. Acad. Sci. Amst., 1937, 40, 376-382.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


1835. Shaad, D. J. Helping children see straight. 
For parents. New York: Orthoptic Clinic of the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, 1937. 
Pp. 22. 10 cents each; 50 or more copies, 5 cents 
each.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1836. Shen, N. C., & Geblewicz, E. Le temps 
a-t-il une influence sur la perception de la pro- 
fondeur? (Has time any influence on the perception 
of depth?) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1937, 124, 1173- 
1175.—A detailed description is given of apparatus 
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1837-1842 


devised for experimental verification of the reaction 
time necessary for perceptive processes. Results 
indicated that time has no appreciable effect on the 
perception of depth.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1837. Shettles, L. B. Response to light in Per- 
anema trichophorum with special reference to dark 
adaptation and light adaptation. J. exp. Zool., 1937, 
77, 215-249.—Peranema trichophorum is a colorless 
flagellate without an eye spot. If illumination is 
rapidly increased, it responds with a rapid deflection 
of the anterior end; if it is slowly increased, this 
response does not take place. The entire organism 
is sensitive to light. The maximum stimulating 
efficiency is at 505 mu. Quantitative data concern- 
ing the effect of time, intensity, temperature, drugs, 
etc., on the response are given.—L. Carmichael 
(Rochester). 


1838. Silberpfenning, I., & Urban, H. Hémi- 
hyperpathie du goft. (Hemihyperpathy of taste.) 
Rev. neurol., 1937, 68, 612-618.—Description of a 
case of hemihyperpathy of taste following lesion in 
the medulla and pons as proved by autopsy.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1839. Skramlik, E. v. Beitrige zur Psycho- 
physiologie der Sinnesleistungen: Psychophysio- 
logie der Tastsinne. (2 Bd.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1937, 4 Ergbd. Pp. xi + 935.—This work com- 
prises two main parts. Part I includes (A) an 
introductory discussion of sensibility (pp. 1-24), 
(B) psychophysiology of the pressure sense (pp. 24- 
243), (C) psychophysiology of the temperature 


sense (pp. 244-366), (D) psychophysiology of the 


pain sense (pp. 367-510). Part II contains (E) 
psychophysiology of the sense of force ( Kraftsinnes) 
(pp. 511-566), (F) the cooperative action of the 
senses of pressure, temperature, pain and force (pp. 
567-883), and name and subject indices (pp. 899- 
935). Features of the work are (1) interpretation of 
the sense of vibration as discontinuous stimulation 
of the pressure receptors, (2) emphasis upon studies 
that reveal the manner in which various indices of 
sensory response vary with quantitative changes in 
particular variables of the stimulus, (3) the stress 
placed upon the intimate relationship which exists 
between psychology and physiology, (4) exposition 
of recent work, largely from the author's own 
laboratory, which shows how errors of spatial 
orientation in terms of the sense of force are deter- 
mined in diverse experimental situations, (5) the 
specific manner in which an extensive literature in 
many languages is surveyed by a single author, (6) 
copious use of such visual aids as figures (308) and 
tables (96), (7) a direct and lucid style, and (8) a 
strict adherence to the experimentally determined 
facts. The contributions of workers from al Inations 
regarding the capacities of each of these sensory 
mechanisms are brought together and treated under 
such headings as: biological significance, anatomy, 
adequate and inadequate stimuli, sensory qualities, 
limits of perception and discrimination, inborn and 
acquired anomalies of function, accuracy of localiza- 
tion, temporal relations, etc. Attention is also given 
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to theory, although J. P. Nafe’s view does not recejy, 
mention.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 7 


1840. Stromberg, E. L. The relationship of 
lateral muscle balance and the ductions to reaqj,, 
speed. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 415-429— 
Previously reported studies have reached varyin, 
conclusions concerning the importance of muscle 
imbalance as a factor in reading disability. |p +, 
present study 71 slow readers were matched with 7) 
fast readers on the basis of verbal ability. With th 
Keystone phoria plates and the Keystone telp. 
binocular they were tested for muscle imbalang 
and their ductions were determined. Both group 
showed a difference from the reported norm of zer 
for distance phorias, but the deviation was the sanp 
for the two groups. No significant differences wer 
found in phorias for near or far, the ranges ang 
distributions being very similar for the two groups 
The average duction powers for the fast readers 
slightly exceeded those for the slow readers, but the 
maximum difference was 1.574. Lateral imbalance 
is apparently not a factor in reading speed, but power 
of the extrinsic ocular muscles may be a factor— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


1841. Stiirup, G. Visceral pain experimentally 
produced from the oesophagus. (A preliminary 
report.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 577-584- 
The method consisted of dilating the oesophagus by 
means of a rubber balloon attached to a duodenal 
tube. Distension was accomplished by pumping in 
air with a syringe. The various pressures obtained 
together with signals and time, were registered 
optically by means of air transmission to Franck’s 
capsules. Regardless of where the balloon was 
placed, some of the subjects felt the first sensation 
localized in the vicinity of the epigastrium, and als 
noticed a simultaneous feeling in the throat. This 
latter fact indicates that it is not a question of 
segmental pain projection but rather of ‘‘co-irrita- 
tion” of the more muscular cardiac part of the 
oesophagus and of irritation of the throat, caused by 
the tube. When the pressure level is raised and 
the frequency of the waves increases, it is not u- 
usual for the character of the pain to change, becom- 
ing more constant, sharper, and rather more smarting 
than pressing. Just as in the case of pressure, the 
pain is a superficial yet rather well defined sensation 
Parallel with these ‘‘severe”’ pains was found a very 
faint zone corresponding to the seat of pain. The 
results are best explained by assuming (with other 
investigators) that something really does happen a 
the seat of pain and that it is from there that the 
afferent impulses are conducted to the central 
nervous system in the usual way. It is believed that 
Ross was right in assuming the presence of a double 
path for pain from the viscera—M. L. Reymer 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1842. T’ang, Y., & Wu, C. F. The effects of 
central compensation in labyrinthectomized rats 
Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 12, 117-124.—The two 
labyrinths of an albino rat were destroyed in two 
stages, with different intervals of time between the 
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» operations, the intervals being 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 30, 
120, 180, 300, and 365 days. The results show 
- the second operation does not immediately 
. rise to symptoms of bilateral labyrinthectomy, 
h are all symmetrical. Instead, the immediate 
effects of the second operation are essentially the 
ame as those of labyrinthectomy of the last side in 
» otherwise intact rat. Most of these asymmetrical 
symptoms disappeared, however, within the first 

r after the second labyrinthectomy; some of 
— may last longer, for about one day. The data 
sic indicate that the interval between the two 
oerations must be 5 days or longer in order that the 
-ymmetrical symptoms of “simulated” unilateral 
inthectomy may be complete or nearly so. 1 
figure, showing asymmetrical posture of the two- 
stage labyrinthectomized rat just before and after 
second operation—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst 
Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1843. Tomoda, Z. [The perception of figures 
based upon form and size.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 
12, 433-450.—The author studied the changes 
involved in the perception of some simple geometrical 
figures when presented haphazardly in different 
sizes for 9¢ with Chiwa’s tachistoscope. The figures 
used were a square, a rectangle, a circle, an ellipse, 
a regular triangle, a regular pentagon and a regular 
hexagon, each of five different sizes and drawn on 
white pasteboard. The test was carried out in a 
dark room illuminated with two 50-watt electric 
bulbs hung behind the subject and 1.30 meters above 
the floor, the distance between the subject and the 
stimulus being about two meters. Four students of 
psychology took part in the experiment, and it was 
found that when only the size of the stimulus is 
changed, it may either be seen completely or not at 
all. Even when it is seen, the visual experience does 
not always correspond with the stimulus itself. 
The author differentiates four types of visual ex- 
perience: non-perception, where the subject cannot 
perceive any figure in spite of a stimulus; a halo 
phenomenon, where he sees something but cannot 
identify it with the real form of the figure; trans- 
formed perception, in which he sees phenomenally 
diffused figures; and perfect perception, in which 
both the perception and the real stimulus are the 
With increase in the size of the stimulus non- 
perception decreases in inverse proportion, while 
halo, transformed and perfect perceptions show a 
steady increase. Halo and transformed perceptions 
gradually decrease when the size reaches a certain 
imit. Transformed perception necessarily appears 
in figures greater than those in halo perception; 
periect perception increases in direct ratio to increase 
in size.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

_ 1844. Usa, G. [Relation between sensory after- 
image and mental attitude. ] Jn [A commemorative 
volume for the 61st birthday of Prof. Dr. Imamura ], 
1935. Pp. 187-276.—Our sensory after-image comes 
‘rom persistence of attention to the original sensa- 
tion, and its duration becomes longer by persistent 
attention to it. The duration usually increases 
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1843-1847 


when an active attitude is held either for the original 
sensation or its after-image, more than is the case 
with a passive one. This relation is always the same 
with the after-effect of both pain and cold sensations. 
In a word, the duration of the after-image can be 
said to depend wholly upon the mental attitude 
itself. In those whose temperament is nervous it is 
remarkably longer than in normal or psychopathic 
persons. Men of nervous temperament possibly 
develop the persistence and lengthen the duration by 
concomitant action of attention and after-image, as 
well as of attention and sensation based on hypo- 
chondriacal inclinations. By a special method of 
treatment devised by Morita the duration of the 
after-image in those who are nervous can be made _ 
shorter by correction of hypochondriacal mental 
tendencies and possibly by the alleviation of their 
disease.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1845. Wang, G. H., & Lu, T. W. On the influence 
of the rate of photic stimulation upon the electro- 
retinogram of frogs. Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, 11, 
471-482.—The authors measured the changes in 
the size, the latent period and the ascent time (the 
time interval from the beginning to the peak of the 
potential wave) of the 6 wave in the electro-retino- 
gram of non-narcotized decerebrate scotopic frogs, 
produced by variation in the rate of photic stimula- 
tion in three ways: (1) an increase in the intensity of 
illumination from 258.75 to 575 meter-candles at the 
surface of the eye; (2) an increase in the illuminated 
area from a circular spot of 6 mm. diameter to one 
of 12 mm. diameter, cast on a ground glass screen 
by a 23-candle lamp at a distance of 10 cm. from 
the screen; and (3) the exposure of a light of an 
intensity of 575 meter-candles at the surface of the 
eye. The results show that the faster the rate of 
stimulation, the larger the size of the b wave and the 
shorter its latency and ascent time. Some evidence 
is presented to show that the size and latency of the 
a wave may also vary with the rate of photic stimula- 
tion in the same fashion as the 6 wave. 6 figs.— 
C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
Nanking). 

1846. Whitham, J. D. Service in the New York 
City School for the Deaf. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 
1937, 47, 229-233.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1847. Wolff, W. Versuche zur Lautstirkeemp- 
findung. (Investigations concerning loudness per- 
ception.) Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 325-340.—The 
author used 9 subjects, 2.3 m. distant from a loud- 
speaker source of a warble-tone of 1000 + 50 cycles 
per second. The subject had 3 keys at his command, 
the first of which gave a tone of 60 phon, the third 
one of 80 phon, while with the middle key the subject 
set a tone between the other two in loudness. This 
procedure was also reversed, pressing first the 80 
phon key, then the 60 phon. The arithmetic mean 
obtained in the first case was'75 + 0.9 phon, for the 
latter method 73 + 1 phon. The results suggest the 
feasibility of constructing a loudness scale on a 
spatial basis, which would be based on actual loud- 
ness differences, rather than on loudness-halving, as 
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F. J. Lehner 


in the American-devised scale.-—G. 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1738, 1739, 1775, 1861, 1869, 
ma 1932, 1947, 1950, 2075, 2080, 2138, 
2162. 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1848. Beritov, I., & Akhmeteli, M. [The role of 
habitual surroundings in automatized individual 
behavior.] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. U.R.S.S., 1936, 
2, No. 1, 3-4.—This study deals with the automati- 
zation of individual behavior in the presence of 
precisely defined acoustic stimuli. One dog was 
subjected to one sound half way from couch to food 
box, and to another when he had turned from the 
food box toward the couch. Using another dog, a 
variation of this technique was employed. The 
authors found that when a definite sound is regularly 
produced while the dog is on his way to the box, this 
sound (together with the visual conditions to which 
the animal is exposed at that time) becomes an 
individual reflex signal for the subsequent progress 
of the animal to the food box. This type of behavior 
demonstrates successive reflexes.—H. Stevens (Penn- 
sylvania). 


1849. Drabovitch, W. Les réflexes conditionnés 
et la psychologie moderne. (Conditioned reflexes 
and modern psychology.) Paris: Hermann, 1937. 
Pp. 68.—Drabovitch, who is a former student of 
Pavlov, applies Lapicque’s chronaximetric theory to 
his experiments in the field of conditioned reflexes. 
His investigation, carried out with the assistance 
of A. Chauchard and B. Chauchard, tends to con- 
firm his hypothesis on the origin of conditioned 
reflexes, viz., that they are due to isochronism which 
is progressively set up between the cortical neurones 
and the subcortical and peripheral centers. More- 
over, he finds in the psychological attitude of man 
the pattern for conditioned reflexes. Bibliographical 
footnotes and preface by Lapicque.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

1850. Eaton, M. T. The conditioned reflex 
technique applied to a less specialized type of 
learning. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 68-83.—To in- 
vestigate the efficiency of learning a less specialized 
type of behavior by the CR technique subjects were 
tested for their ability to learn and remember the 
names of 30 pictures. Five different time intervals, 
20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 seconds, between presentations 
of terms were studied, as were the effects on learning 
efficiency of interpolated rest and of various types 
of mental activity at each time interval. The more 
important results are as follows: (1) Of the three 
methods of presenting terms (simultaneous, delayed, 
and backward), the simultaneous method provides 
the most efficient learning. (2) Time intervals of 
different lengths produced changes in the efficiency 
of learning by the three methods of presenting 
terms. (3) Increasing the length of the time in- 
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terval (unfilled) between terms increased learning 
efficiency, the most efficient being the 40-second 
interval. (4) Learning efficiency was reduced whe, 
the interval between presentations of terms wa: 
filled with activities. (5) Interpolated activities 
between terms reduced learning efficiency in pro. 
portion to the amount of attention demanded. (« 
Retention was not affected by the method of 
presenting terms. (7) Learning was stable, with no 
tendency for the new responses to fade away.—y 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). a. 


1851. Fryer, D. Variability in automatic ment, 
performance with uniform intent. J. appl. Psycho). 
1937, 21, 528-545.—To measure the amount of 
change in performance of a repetitive mental-manyal 
task, simple addition was performed by college 
students. Subjects were instructed to work at a 
comfortable pace and maintain this pace throughout 
the test. There were ten tests of approximately 
1 min. each in five periods. Effects of practice. 
fatigue, and initial and end spurts were eliminated, 
Results indicate that (1) the average rate of per. 
formance for the group changes very little during a 
period of work under these conditions; (2) individual 
variability throughout a period of work is very 
slight; (3) for highly trained workers with intent to 
maintain their rate of work without change, the 
average change is less (2%) than for the group 
intending only to maintain a comfortable pace (5%). 
—M. B. Erb (Psychological Corporation). 


1852. Girard, L. La psychopathologie du tém- 
oignage. Etude expérimentale de sa valeur chez 
enfant. (The psychopathology of testimony. An 
experimental study of its worth in children.) Paris: 
Le Francois, 1937. Pp. 77.—Personal experiences 
have convinced the writer that children are generally 
unable to give truthful testimony because of sug- 
gestibility. Furthermore, the possibility that patho- 
logical disorders may be affecting the testimony of 
witnesses who appear to be sane calls for a careful 
medico-legal examination whenever the grounds for 
accusation may be questionable.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

1853. Gorter, F. J. Experiments on the learning 
and problem solving of Nycticebus tardigradus lL. 
Arch. néerl. Zool., 1936, 2, 95—-111.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 
18679). 

1854. Hennig, R. Merkwiirdige Ideenassozis- 
tionen. (Unusual ideational associations.) Z. 
Psychol., 1936, 137, 311-330.—The author lists 
numerous personal instances in which unusual 
ideational associations occurred, some aroused by 
visual, olfactory, auditory, or gustatory stimulations, 
others through reading, talking, walking, etc. For 
example, the author reports several cases where 
reading about some present event brought to mind 
an apparently entirely irrelevant occurrence of many 
years ago, often an historical event, which occurred 
on the same day.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1855. Iinuma, R. Keitaiban seiseki no minz- 
kuteki s6i. (Racial difference in form board per 
formance.) Tetsugakuka Kenkyu Nempo, 1937, 4, 
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341-420.—Children including 844 Japanese, 963 
Formosans of Chinese origin, and 1138 Formosan 
aborigines were tested with form board performance 
tests. The differences in intelligence, which were 
expressed in the time required to complete the task, 
cases of dropping out pieces, number of wrong trials, 
and order of commencement and completion were 
considered in connection with their environmental 
situations —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1856. Ivanitsky, G. A. From the conditioned 
reflex to neuropsychodynamics. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 49, 676-677.—A diagram is presented showing 
the author’s conception of the neurodynamical field. 
“The scheme is meant to express all the dynamical 
relations of the ‘higher neural activities.’"’ It 
represents Pavlov’s locking-mechanism, ‘which 
functionally unites receptor and effector, and which, 
in its developed forms, it dominates."—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1857. Lahey, M. F. L. Retroactive inhibition as 
a function of age, intelligence, and the duration of 
the interpolated activity. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 
61-67.—The subjects in this study were 3434 
children from the third through the tenth grade of 
several Detroit schools. Original learning material 
consisted of a list of 25 verbs taken from Thorndike’s 
word list. During interpolated periods of different 
durations nouns were studied. The intervals be- 


tween the end of the interpolated activity and recall 
of the verbs were devoted to group singing. The 
following conclusions are drawn: (1) Retroactive 


inhibition in children is a function of degree of 
intelligence and of the length of time devoted to 
interpolated study. (2) CA being constant, sus- 
ceptibility to the retroactive influence varies with 
level of brightness. Percentage of inhibition de- 
creases as degree of brightness increases. (3) Ret- 
roactive effect is at its maximum rate per minute 
during a short interval immediately following the 
original learning. The detrimental influence in- 
creases slowly as the duration of the interpolated 
activity is augmented. (4) With brightness held 
constant, susceptibility to retroaction decreases with 
increasing CA and/or MA. (5) The degree of 
retroactive inhibition varies with individuals of all 
age levels and of all degrees of brightness, though 
not sufficiently to conceal strong group tendencies.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1858. Maxwell, P. A. Solving problems of action; 
& proposed procedure for the solution of practical 
Problems. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 101-105.—A 
detailed description of a quantitative technique 
developed and used by the author for three years in 
teaching students in education how to solve prob- 
lems of action or “problacts.” In general outline 
the proposed problact-solving procedure involves: 
(1) an analysis and definition of the problem, (2) 
formulation of an hypothesis, (3) testing or evalua- 
tion of the hypothesis, and (4) conclusion, or decision 
to follow the most promising hypothesis.—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1856-1863 


1859. Rashevsky, N. Mathematical biophysics 
of conditioning. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 199-209.— 
It is shown that from a somewhat more precise form 
of the fundamental postulates used in a previous 
paper as a starting point for a system of mathe- 
matical biophysics of psychological phenomena, a 
mechanism can be derived which represents the 
important features of conditioning.—(Courtesy Psy- 
chometrika). 


1860. Spence, K. W. Experimental studies of 
learning and the higher mental processes in infra- 
human primates. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 806-850. 
—Review of the literature under the headings: 
discrimination experiments (discrimination learning, 
responses to relations, abstraction and generaliza- 
tion); conditioned response studies; secondary 
problem solutions: trial and error learning (problem- 
box learning, serial or maze learning); secondary 
problem solutions: imitational learning; primary 
problem solutions: insightful or intelligent behavior; 
ideational (symbolic) behavior (multiple choice, 
double alternation); number or counting experi- 
ments; mnemonic capacities: delayed response; 
bibliography of 161 titles —R. H. Brown (Clark). 


1861. Sugi, M., & Nomura, T. Gyorui no junchi 
jikken ni okeru dendéro ni kansuru kenkya. 
(Conduction tracts in fishes found in a training 
experiment.) Nihon Seiri. Z., 1937, 2, 109.—A carp 
which had been trained to discriminate a colored 
patch with one eye was required to discriminate it 
with the other. The test experiment showed nearly 
100% accuracy. It is assumed that a certain 
conduction path formed in the training experiment 
lies between a visual (probably secondary) center 
and a sensory center connecting with a food stimulus, 
or between the visual center and a motor center. 
Either this path is common to the visual stimuli of 
both eyes, or there must be a close connecting path 
between the visual centers lying separately on both 
hemispheres. A carp whose corpus cerebellum, or 
the corpus cerebellum and an upper part of the tecta 
optica of the mid-brain, had been removed could 
be trained to discriminate a colored patch; compul- 
sive movement was, however, observed to take place. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1862. Wiley, L. E., & Wiley, A. M. Studies in 
the learning function. III. An interpretation of the 
semi-major axis. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 161-164.— 
An interpretation of the semi-major axis of the 
Thurstone-type learning curve fitted by the authors 
to animal maze data is given. This interpretation 
affords a quantitative description of ‘‘insight.’’— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1863. Zangwill,O.L. The problem of retroactive 
inhibition in relation to recognition. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 28, 229-247.—If a learning activity be 
interpolated between exposures of a series of simple 
figures and their re-exposure as incorporated within 
members of a series of more comprehensive figures, 
there is found: (1) a small though statistically 
significant decrease in the percentage of correct 
identifications; (2) a small though statistically 
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significant increase in the percentage of total failures 
in identification. There seems good reason for 
attributing this effect of an interpolated task to the 
influence of retroactive inhibition upon recognition. 
The extent of retroactive inhibition appears to vary 
directly with the “‘specificity’’ of the memory func- 
tion involved. The general view is supported that 
recognition and recall are influenced in an essentially 
similar manner by variation in the same general 
types of condition—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


[See also abstracts 1751, 1880, 1949, 1997, 2024, 
2030, 2120, 2170, 2179, 2190, 2191. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


1864. Beznaék, M., & Farkas, E. The inter- 
pretation of some phenomena of salivary secretion 
caused by direct electrical stimulation of the 
effector nerve, in terms of the present knowledge of 
the nervous impulse and of its chemical transmission. 
Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1937, 26, 265-283.—This 
paper reports experiments in which acetylcholine 
is given intra-arterially in different concentrations. 
When the amount of salivary secretion is plotted 
against the concentration of acetylcholine, the 
curve secured may be expressed by an exponential 
formula. All the observed peculiarities of salivary 


secretion produced by the direct stimulation of the 
chorda tympani can be interpreted, the authors 


believe, on the theory of the chemical transmission 
of the nerve impulse.— L. Carmichael (Rochester). 


1865. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Uber den Begriff 
des Instinktes in der Tierpsychologie. (The concept 
of instinct in animal psychology.) Folia biotheor., 
1937, No. 2, 1-16.—Instinctive activities are 
distinguished from instinct, being their base. 
Instinct is related to MacDougall’s concept of a 
component of psychic functioning which is inherited 
and specific, not individual, and which is directed 
toward a certain vital purpose. Thus tropic move- 
ments are included. The correlating features among 
higher and lower animals of the three classes of 
psychic elements of human psychology (“‘Erkennen,”’ 
“Fihlen” and “Streben"’) are indicated and dis- 
cussed. A special section is devoted to the com- 
ponents of observation which evoke instinctive 
activities, to their sometimes schematic characters, 
and to Lorenz’ conception of ‘‘Pragung.” Discussing 
the viewpoint of Lorenz, the author suggests that in 
instinct experience (as well as maturation) can be 
incorporated, that this can be the case in all the 
three psychic elements, that instinct shows plastic- 
ity, that there is no important difference between 
instinct and intelligence, etc.—C. J. van der Klaauw 
(Leiden). 

1866. Birtwistle, J. A. The work curve and the 
work decrement. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 28, 315- 
320.—While the usual methods of measuring work 
decrement may often hold, another method of 
plotting the curve of output may be expedient when 
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difficulty arises. In this method the work outoy. 
are plotted against time intervals on two-way 
logarithm graph paper, in order to reduce the cury 
to linear form. The line of best fit is obtained }, 
means of one of the regression equations, and fro, 
this an absolute score measure and two relatiy. 
measures of work decrement may be derived— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


1867. Chao, I. P. Influence of electrolyte conten; 
on muscular contractility, irritability and neyrp. 
muscular transmission. Chin. J. Physiol., 1937, }) 
225-236.—The contractility of the skeletal muscle 
recorded isotonically, is found to decrease with 
decreasing concentrations of NaCl in Ringer; 
solution, most rapidly from 79 to 39 mM NaCl. The 
contractility curve is S-shaped. Irritability was 
measured in terms of rheobase and chronaxy, 4 
toad’s sartor:us may remain irritable for 6 hours o 
more in a pure isotonic sucrose solution, and for ? 
days or longer in a sucrose solution containing the 
same proportions of KCl and CaCl, in normal 
Ringer's solution. In the same solutions, the irrita. 
bility of a frog’s sartorius is lost within % hour and 
2 to 3 hours respectively. The minimal concentra. 
tion of Na necessary for neuromuscular transmission 
in the toad's sciatic-sartorius preparation is about 
30 mM/1 in the presence of the usual amounts of 
KCl and CaCl, in normal Ringer’s solution. Other 
observations on rheobase and chronaxy and some 
interesting phenomena at low concentrations of 
NaCl have been described. 5 figs.—C. F. Wu (Nat. 
Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1868. Cotte, J.. Wahl, M., & Cotte, S. Re 
cherches de laboratoire sur les troubles du langage 
et la gaucherie chez les enfants anormaux. (Labora- 
tory studies on language disturbances and leit- 
handedness in abnormal children.) Ass. fron 
Avanc. Sci., 1936, 60, 301-306.—Observations made 
with thermo-electric records showed left-handedness 
to be (1) congenital, or (2) substitutional due to 
hemiparesis on the right side. Similar results were 
found for language disorders. However, thes 
observations on defective subjects offer no indication 
as to the origin of right-handedness in man. The 
author strongly advises against any opposition to 
left-handedness in children, as transforming such 
children to right-handedness may lead to stuttering, 
as was found in 81% of the cases studied by Bryngel- 
son and Clark, 1933.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1869. Crider, B. A new test of eye dominance. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 669-670.—D. £. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1870. Devignevielle, J. Etude critique de lt 
fatigue musculaire et de la réglementation des 
heures de travail dans l’industrie. (Critical study 
of muscular fatigue and regulation of hours of work 
in industry.) Paris: Legrand, 1937. Pp. 45.—The 
author discusses the physiological and chronau- 
metric changes which take place in muscle during 
the course of prolonged work, and studies the 
problems of fatigue and work rhythm in factories. 
He recommends the use of rest periods spaced at give! 
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‘atervals during the day’s work and a shortening of 
the work day rather than of the work week. Bibli- 
ography.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

1871, Hartenstein, E. Zur Struktur der Reak- 
tionsleistung. (Concerning the structure of reac- 
tions.) Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 262—291.—The author 
took a total of 6600 reaction-time measurements on 


40 adults in 5 different situations ranging from 
simple reactions to acoustic and optic stimuli—all 
responses made with arm and hand—through choice 
reactions increasing in difficulty up to 


“series 
reactions,” in an attempt to determine to what 
extent a situation determines the reaction of ‘the 
‘ndividual, and the extent of correlation between 
diferent situations and their effect. The results 
obtained are summarized in terms of personality 
types, as judged by differences in reaction time, in 
quality of performance, and in terms of the “ty- 
pology of the situation.’’—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1872. Ikemoto, K. [Some experiments upon 
fatigue of swimmers.) Kaigun Gun-i. Z., 1937, 26, 
428.—Body weight decreases gradually, i.e., the 
weight immediately after swimming is a little greater 
than some time later, but in both cases it is smaller 
than before swimming. Urine sugar appeared in two 
subjects immediately after swimming; in one it was 
completely lost after an hour’s rest, but in the other 
a very small amount was found even after an hour 
and a half, and the recovery from fatigue was slower. 
No change could be observed in the amount of blood 
sugar. Though lactic acid showed much increase in 
swimming, it returned to normal after two or two 
and a half hours’ rest.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1873. Jessen, H. Om eufori ved sovemidler. 
On euphoria due to narcotics.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 
1937, 99, 1387-1388.—Remarks on the article of J. 
Ravn on the experiences of the writer in his medical 
practice with sleep-inducing medicines—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search) 

1874. Lochhead, J. H. Body orientation in the 
lower crustacea (Branchiopods). Nature, Lond., 
1936, 138, 232-233.—( Biol. Abstr. X1: 18683). 


1875. Lorenz, K. Uber den Begriff der Instinkt- 
handlung. (The concept of instinctive action.) 
Folia Biotheor., 1937, No. 2, 17-50.—A very concise 
discussion of the partly altered arguments (formerly 
published in Naturwissenschaften, 1927, 25) put 
forward to prove that a certain group of movements 
can be set apart as “‘instinctive behavior” or “Erb- 
koordinationen” from other instances of animal 
behavior. These instinctive activities are character- 
ized by the highly stereotyped course of their onto- 
genetic and phylogenetic development. In this 
respect they can be compared to very conservative 
organs. Consequently they are very inflexible and 
their hereditarily determined form cannot be modi- 
hed by individual experience (contra Lloyd Morgan). 
These activities can be performed with a very vary- 
ing degree of intensity, and this intensity factor is 
indeed subject to modification by individual experi- 
ence. They may occur independent of the “releasing 
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stimulus” (contra Tolman). Features which these 
instinctive activities have in common with Von 
Holst’s ‘‘automatisms’’ are discussed. The fact 
that this behavior is often directed toward some 
feature of the environment is brought about by a 
simultaneous linkage of the instinctive act—which 
itself has a definite orientation only with relation to 
the body—with a movement directed by an environ- 
mental factor (taxis).— N. Tiirbergen (Leiden). 


1876. Matano, S. [Beneficial effect of masculine 
hormone upon insomnia of unmarried young ladies. ] 
Chiryo Shoho, 1936, 201, 2301.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1877. Meyer, K. H. [Permeability of mem- 
branes. V. Origin of bioelectric currents.] Jelv. 
chim. Acta, 1937, 20, 634-644.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


1878. Nakanishi, M., & Hayashida, T. Jécho 
no shinri-seirigakuteki kenkyG. I. Jéchoteki ché- 
setsu hansha no tokuisei. (Psychophysiological 
studies on emotion. I. A special character of 
emotional regulatory reflexes.) Nihon Seiri. Z., 
1937, 1, 393.—Regulatory reflexes in respiration in 
connection with pleasant emotion evoked by record 
music were studied. Inspiration begins to be held 
in check, resulting in the decrease of respiratory 
movements, but its rate increases by 1.3. When 
given repeatedly with definite intervals, the stimulus 
loses its effect upon the reflex the second time, and 
the reflex may disappear the third time; but if a 
different record is used, the regulatory reflex will 
again appear. The failure of the reflex movement 
with repetition of the same stimulus comes from the 
paralysis of the emotional center. The center has a 
unique character in its relation to the cerebral 
sensory center.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1879. Peitzmeier, J. Die Akinese bei Vigeln 
ein Instinkt? (Is immobility in birds an instinct?) 
Orn. Mber., 1936, 44, 110-116.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 
18685). 


1880. Petrén, T., Sjistrand, T., & Sylvén, B. 
Der Einfluss des Trainings auf die Hiufigkeit der 
Capillaren in Herz- und Skelettmuskulatur. (The 
influence of training on the number of capillaries in 
the cardiac and skeletal musculature.) Arbeits- 
physiologie, 1936, 9, 376-386.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 
18731). 


1881. Petrov, I. R. [Relations between the 
respiratory center and regulation of blood circula- 
tion. ] Arch. exp. Path. Pharmak., 1935, 179, 243- 
254.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1882. Pezard, A.. & May, R.M. Les terminaisons 
nerveuses du muscle couturier de la grenouille et la 
question de sa partie aneurale. (The nerve termina- 
tions of the sartorius in the frog and the question 
of the aneural part.) Ann. Physiol. Physicochim. 
biol., 1937, 13, 460-473.—A histological study of 
the aneural part of the sartorius muscle in the 
Hungarian frog was carried out, the method used 
being derived from that of Ramén y Cajal. The 
authors found two kinds of motor termination, 
which numbered 602 for the whole muscle, and 19 
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sensory terminations of the classic neuromuscular 
spindle type. The former were most numerous in the 
vicinity of the aneural region, while the latter were 
chiefly found on the inner side and toward the tibial 
extremity. Bibliography.—G. Goldmann  (Sor- 
bonne). 

1883. Politzer, M. [Nervous control of gaseous 
exchange. |] Arch. Farmacol. sper., 1936, 62, 108- 
116.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1884. Russell, E. S. Instinctive behaviour and 
bodily development. Folia biotheor., 1937, No. 2, 
67-76.—The author considers the close relation 
between instinctive behavior and the bodily organi- 
zation, structural and physiological, thus completing 
the purely psychological treatment of instinctive 
behavior by a general biological treatment, since 
instinctive behavior is an integral part of the general 
life process and life cycle of the individual. At first 
it is shown that behavior and structure go hand in 
hand, as do behavior and physiological functioning; 
this is illustrated by many examples. Then the 
author shows the intimate connection between these 
three integral components of life in development 
and maturation (illustrated with many examples 
from vertebrates) and also in reproduction (spawning 
behavior, ripening of eggs, etc.), showing with many 
examples taken from the literature the relations 
between instinctive behavior and morphogenetic and 
physiologic processes —C. J. van der Klaauw 
(Leiden). 


1885. Schad, R. Untersuchungen tiber die Ruhe- 


pulszahl und iiber psychogene Beeinflussung des 
Pulses beim Hunde. (Investigations on the resting 
pulse frequency and on psychogenic alterations of 
pulse in the dog.) Wangeni. Allg.: Obert, 1937. Pp. 
22.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1886. Schmid, B. Zur Psychologie des Tier- 
kindes. (The psychology of young animals.) Z. 
Ziicht. B., 1937, 38, 75-97.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 18688). 

1887. Schou, H. Some investigations into the 
physiology of emotions. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 
Suppl. 14. Pp. 111.—The central problem in this 
monograph is thus stated: “How does the human 
organism behave physiologically and chemically in 
the case of weaker emotions?’’ The subjects were 
patients with nervous disorders (neurasthenia, 
hysteria, psychopathy, depressions, obsessional ideas, 
etc.) investigated by the writer from 1932 to 1935 
with modern physiological techniques for the follow- 
ing groups of phenomena: emotion and: the blush 
of shame, the temperature of the skin, metabolism, 
perspiratio insensibilis, the secretion of the stomach, 
blood sugar, and adrenalin. Method and technique 
are described in detail. The results are summarized 
in 9 points, some of which are: the nervous blush 
of shame has a typically shaped and uniformly 
localized beginning and is associated with an increase 
of the temperature of the skin, more frequent in 
women; mixed emotions are accompanied by an 
increase of the temperature of the skin; increase of 
metabolism up to 23% has been found in slight 
mixed emotions; measurement of perspiratio in- 
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sensibilis shows a rise up to 100% or more: th 
secretion and the peristalsis of the stomach hay 
been found to be highly affected by emotions: 4, 
reported effect of emotions on blood sugar is co». 
firmed; the physiological emotional reactions ,,. 
ferred to suggest that not only the stronger emotion, 
but also very slight emotions are accompanied }, 
physiological changes, and moreover that all th 
organs of the body participate in every emotio, 
perhaps in every mood, be it ever so slight. Th, 
conclusion is drawn that the emotions are regulate, 
from the mesencephalon, where all the vegetatiy, 
phenomena accompanying the emotions have thei; 
center. Extensive bibliography.—M. L. Reymey 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research), © 


1888. Shen, S. C., & Cannon, W. B. Sensitiz. 
tion of the denervated pupillary sphincter to acety). 
choline. Chin. J. Physiol., 1936, 10, 359-372~ 
The pupillary sphincter muscle of the cat wa 
chosen for use in a study of sensitization by ganglion 
removal in the smooth muscle innervated by para. 
sympathetic fibers. It is found that instillation, 
intravenous injection, or perfusion of the conjunc. 
tival sac with acetylcholine (AC) has no effect o. 
the normal iris. After excision of a ciliary ganglion 
or section of the short ciliary nerves, instillation of 
concentrated AC (1-5%) causes the paralyzed 
sphincter to constrict. Dilute AC (0.1-0.01% 
which has no effect on such a sensitized sphincter, 
may also produce a marked constriction if eserine 
has been previously instilled. The same results 
were obtained in the case of the completely dener. 
vated iris. Sensitization of the pupillary sphincter 
by denervation has only a brief latent period; 
maximal sensitization is attained within 24 hours 
after excision of a ciliary ganglion. The chronic 
preparation has shorter periods of latency and 
constriction in response to AC instillation than an 
acute one. 3 figs—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst 
Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1889. Shilling, C. W. Quantitative study of 
mental and neuro-muscular reactions as influenced 
by increased air pressure. Nav. Med. Bull., Wash. 
1937, 35, 373-380.—Arithmetic problems, number 
cross-out tests, and a visual reaction-time test were 
given to 46 men under atmospheric pressure and 
under increasing pressures up to 300 feet below sea 
level. In all of the tasks the speed and accuracy ol 
performance decreased with increased pressure— 


-C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1890. Stewart, J. C. On the mechanism of the 
uretero-vesical sphincter. Quart. J. exp. Physidl. 
1937, 27, 193-203.—Evidence is presented which 
shows that the flow of fluid from ureter to bladder 
is controlled by a sphincter possessing its ow? 
intrinsic nervous mechanism.— L. Carmichael (Roch- 
ester). 
1891. Sugai, T. [Emotional shock and apoplecti 
fit.] Chiryo Shoho, 1937, 203, 2715.—Emotiond 
shock, especially in joy, gives rise to cerebral hemor- 
rhage, but this is very rare in sorrow.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 
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FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


1392. Suh, T. H., Wang, C. H., & Lim, R. K. S. 
The effect of intracisternal applications of acetyl- 
choline and the localization of the pressor center 
and tract. Chin. J. Physiol., 1936, 10, 61-78.—In 
dogs, intravenous injections of acetylcholine (AC) 
gave a normal depressor effect on the blood pressure, 
whereas intracisternal injections elevated the arterial 
pressure and sometimes caused an augmentation of 
respiration. Direct application of AC to the floor 
of the [Vth ventricle caused an elevation of blood 
pressure. Neither atropine nor double vagotomy 
has an effect on the intravenous or intracisternal 
injections of AC, but section of the cervical cord 
abolishes the pressor response to intracisternal 
injections and to direct application of AC. The 
pressor center was located in the lateral part of the 
floor of the [Vth ventricle between the levels of the 
acoustic stria and the inferior fovea by 3 methods, 
viz. (1) AC iontophoresis, (2) electrical stimulation, 
and (3) destruction of the area. Cauterization on 
one side results in varying degrees of failure to 
obtain responses from 3 afferent paths, viz., [Xth 
(sinus), Xth (vagal), and sciatic. Hemisection and 
partial section of the cervical cord shows that the de- 
scending spinal tract is chiefly uncrossed and located 
in the ventrolateral column. 19 figs—C. F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


1893. Wang, G. H. Note on a tactile pupillo- 
constrictor reflex in the pigeon. Chin. J. Physiol., 
1937, 11, 483-484.—In the course of work on the 
action potentials in the different parts of the visual 
apparatus of birds, a pupillo-constrictor reflex to 
tactile stimulation of the cornea was observed in 
pigeons. It is confined to the stimulated eye. 
Procainization of the cornea abolishes it, but not 
the light reflex.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1894. Weber, W. Physiologische Untersuchun- 
gen tiber den Masseterreflex beim Menschen. 
(Physiological studies on the masseter reflex in man.) 
Z. Nervenheilk., 1937, 144, 160-165.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


(See also abstracts 1742, 1743, 1744, 1748, 1753, 
1754, 1755, 1756, 1757, 1763, 1765, 1782, 1805, 
1811, 1819, 1851, 1893, 1932, 1948, 1973, 2003 
2010, 2052, 2116, 2171, 2173, 2177, 2186, 2187. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


_ 1895. Behanan, K. T. Yoga, a scientific evalua- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xviii + 270. 
$2.50.—This is a presentation of the philosophical 
bases and practical methods of Yoga, an important 
school of Hindu thought. A foreword by W. R. 
Miles is included, and such topics as “The Apparent 
Complexity of Indian Culture,” ‘‘Prakriti or Na- 
ture,’ “Purusha or Soul,” “Evolution and its 
Stages,” “Yoga Psychology (the Process of Knowing 
and Ethical Preparation),” ‘“‘Rebirth,” “Yoga and 
Psychoanalysis,” ‘Yoga and Psychic Research,” 
Postures” (illustrated), ‘Varieties of Breathing,” 
and “Exercises in Concentration” are discussed. In 


1892-1901 


a final chapter devoted to an appraisal of Yoga some 
experiments with the author as subject on the mental 
effects of yogic practices are reported, and some 
qualitative changes in personality resulting from 
these practices are pointed out. A glossary of terms 
important in the understanding of Yoga is included. 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1896. Dietz, P. Telepathie en helderziendheid. 
(Telepathy and clairvoyance.) The Hague: Leopold, 
1936. Gld. 3.90.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1897. Rickman, J. [Ed.] A general selection 
from the works of Sigmund Freud. London: 
Hogarth, 1937. Pp. 329. 5/--—This book contains 
15 selections from Freud's writings so chosen as to 
show the development of psychoanalytical theories. 
Arranged in chronological order from 1910 to 1926, 
the topics begin with the lectures on the origin and 
development of psychoanalysis and end with 
Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety —J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

1898. Roheim, G. The study of character 
development and the autogenetic theory of culture. 
In Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. 281-292.—Under similar 
conditions different people act and feel differently 
to each other, but consistently to themselves. The 
idea of a collective or group character is justified. 
The specific determining factors for the development 
of each type of culture, and also for the character 
development of the individual, are to be found in 
the family situation; the psychological formulae of 
different primitive societies are found in their 
various family and kinship configurations. The 
task of the future field anthropologist must be to 
investigate the infantile roots of collective and 
individual character formation in primitive societies. 
The ethnographer should be trained in psycho- 
analytic technique, for ‘‘our ideas or beliefs are 
derived from our infantile impulses; they are all 
sublimations or reaction formations of the Oedipus 
complex.” —M. A. Mook (Brown). 

1899. Schmid, G. Die Gesetzmissigkeiten des 
Traumlebens. II. Teil: Das emotionale Gedachtnis 
als Grundtatsache des Traumlebens. (Regularities 
of dream life. II. Emotional memory as the basis 
for dream life.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 137, 51-86.— 
This is a continuation of the discussion of the factors 
affecting the appearance and the nature of dreams. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1995, 2061. | 
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1900. Almqvist, R. Syndrome s’accompagnant 
d’acinésie “frontal.” (Syndrome accompanying 
“frontal’’ akinesia.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 
515-528.—A discussion of the syndrome of three 
cases of ‘‘frontal’’ akinesia, with detailed neurological 
and mental symptoms.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1901. [Anon.] Sakkunnigebetinkandet om psy- 
koneurosvardens utbyggande. (Report from the 
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1902-1907 


bureau of experts on the further development of 
wards for psy« honeurotics. ) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1937, 
14, 235-236; 248-252.—A review of the report of the 
state committee on the further development of wards 
for psychoneurotics in Sweden, with expressions of 
opinion on the proposals by the State Medical 
Board, the medical faculties of universities, Swedish 
medical associations, etc.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1902. Brander, T. Uber die Bedeutung des 
Partus praematurus fiir die Entstehung gewisser 
zerebraler Affektionen, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung schwererer und leichterer Grade exogen 
bedingter Unterbegabung. (On the importance of 
premature birth in the etiology of certain cerebral 
affections, with special reference to severe and lesser 
degrees of exogenously conditioned inferior mental 
endowment.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 313- 
332.—A general discussion of the literature and 
results obtained on the author's examination of 376 
prematurely born children (birth weight 2500 gm. 
or less) between the ages of 7 and 15, examined with 
the Stanford-Binet test. The reasons for abnor- 
malities of intelligence development in prematurely 
born children are given as low original birth weight, 
complications at the time of birth, and poor mental 
inheritance. The development of intelligence was 


more favorable for the group without birth com- 
plications and without poor mental inheritance. It 
is found that birth complications in connection with 
premature birth are not so serious in regard to the 


danger of producing feeble-mindedness as is the 
combination of poor mental inheritance and pre- 
mature birth. The latter appears to be true for all 
degrees of oligophrenia (debility, imbecility, idiocy). 
It is mentioned that aside from hereditary factors. 
the following exogenous factors may be causative: 
intracranial bleedings, lues, immaturity of the 
central nervous system, rachitis, and capillary 
anomalies. In regard to the importance of pre- 
mature birth for the etiology of several cerebral 
affections, the writer agrees with the general point 
of view expressed by Dollinger in 1921: “Gleichen 
Ursachen kénnen also die verschiedensten Symp- 
tome und gleichen Symptomen die verschiedensten 
Ursachen entsprechen.” See also X: 1228; XI: 
1706, 1707, 3476, 3717-—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1903. Briiel, O. Den IX Internationale Laege- 
Kongres for Psykoterapi i Kgbenhavn. (The Ninth 
International Medical Congress for Psychotherapy 
in Copenhagen.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1937, 99, 1292- 
1294.—The congress of the Internationale Allge- 
meine Aerztliche Gesellschaft fiir Psychotherapie 
was held for the first time in a Scandinavian country 
in October, 1937. Among the papers read were 
several on psychotherapy and general practice. 
Neugarten (Berlin) spoke on “‘The religious problem 
in its importance for psychotherapeutic treatment.” 
William-Olsson (Stockholm) announced the findings 
of the Swedish division of the society in regard to 
“Sleep problems in hospitals,’’ the general result 
being that on the average patients have a daily 
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deficiency in sleep of 3 hours due to trivial cays. 
such as morning cleaning of the wards, etc. (thp- 
papers were by Varde (Malm6), ‘State instityt; - 
treatment for neurosis in Sweden’’; Strauss (| op. 
don), “The psychogenic factor in asthma”: Maye 
(Heidelberg), ‘‘The forensic importance of hypn ae 
(showing also the German state film on hypnosis 
a number of speakers—Bjerre (Stockholm), Boeh» 
(Berlin), and others—in a symposium deplored th 
lack of adequate training courses for psychotherap. 
ists in universities and medical schools. Hattings. 
berg (Berlin) spoke on the relationship of analytica) 
to “normal” psychology; Loewenfeld (London), oy 
“A method of direct objective representation of the 
nature of children’s fantasy’’ (with slides); and 
Meloun (London), on “The psychopathology 
handwriting.”” The highlight of the Congress was , 
contribution by Vélgyesi (Budapest) on “Hypno. 
suggestive effects in general practice,” based 
20,000 of his cases; in it he referred to J. O. Brandis 
Danish book of 1818, ‘‘Ueber psychische Heilmitte 
und Magnetismus,”’ as giving all fundamentals {o; 
his field. The Congress was under the presidency oj 
C. G. Jung.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora. 
tory for Child Research). 


1904. Buchner, O. Systematische Arbeits- und 
Beschiaftigungstherapie fiir Gesunde, Nerven- und 
Geisteskranke. (Systematic work and occupationa 
therapy for normals and patients with nervous and 
mental disease.) Wien, Leipzig: Gerold’s Sohn 
1937. Pp. 247. M. 7.20—R. R. Willoughi 
(Brown). 

1905. Carlson, E. A. Infantile cerebral palsy: its 
treatment by selective inhibition of sensory stimuli. 
Ann. intern. Med., 1937, 11, 324—334.—Selective 
inhibition of sensory stimulation by means of ether 
alcohol, luminol and various sedatives, together with 
certain mechanical devices for reducing sensor 
stimulation, improves the ability of the spastic 
athetoid to control his muscles. Educational train- 
ing in reducing and concentrating stimuli in talking 
walking, and use of hands results in a newly devel- 
oped self-assurance and a greatly improved motor 
performance.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


1906. Casanova, J. C. ‘Traumatismes affectifs 
et psychopathies. (Affeciive traumatism and psy- 
chopathy. Paris: Lavergne, 1937. Pp. 62— 
Among the external pathogenic factors in emotional 
psychoses can be listed affective traumatism, over- 
fatigue, and acute toxic-infectious manifestations, 
while among the endogenic causes are pathological 
heredity and an abnormal reactive orientation 
These last two conditions frequently facilitate the 
outbreak of the psychosis.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

1907. Dechaume, J. La douleur dans [es 
maladies organiques du systéme nerveux: nerfs 
périphériques. (Pain in organic diseases of the 
nervous system: peripheral nerves.) ev. newroi., 
1937, 68, 174~-215.—Believing that we shall be able 
to understand the pathogenesis of the nervous 
system only if we cast aside extremely morphologica 
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‘natomo-clinical methods of study and the emphasis 
sm evstematic physiology, the author arranges his 
‘cussion under the following headings: clinical 
determination of pain in diseases of the peripheral 
a system; anatomo-pathological data with 
respect to the lesional substratum of pain; and data 
from pathological or experimental physiology which 
-hrow light on the pathogenetic mechanism of pain. 
: Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

1908. Dechaume, J., Larrive, E., & Mathon, R. 
Tumeurs cérébrales et troubles mentaux. (Cerebral 
tumors and mental disorders.) Rev. Médecine, 1937, 
6, 265-290.—The authors studied the mental ‘dis- 
lers accompanying cerebral tumors and the 


rae 

osvchological disturbances developed during the 

course of intracranial neoplasms. Through anatomo- 
nical observation on about twenty cases, they 

found a slowing up of mental functions accompanied 

by disturbances in attention, memory, and the asso- 

ciative processes, and important modifications in 


These psychological alterations are not 


rvous 


aflectivity. 


specifically pathognomonic of cerebral tumors, but 
they may, through elimination, contribute to diag- 


nosis. Bibliographical footnotes.—G. Goldmann 
Sorbonne). 

1909. Delay, J. Les agnosies tactiles. (Tactile 
agnosia.) Amn. Méd., 1937, 42, 148-165.—Tactile 
agnosia is divided into two main groups: perceptive, 
which is due to pathology of the sensory analyzers 
disturbances in differentiation of intensities and 
extensities), and semantic, which is due to pathology 
in symbolism (disturbances in the apperception of 
meaning of wholes). Bibliography.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

1910. Delgado, H. Psicopatologia y delimitacion 
clinica de la esquizofrenia. (Psychopathology and 
the clinical delimitation of schizophrenia.) Lima: 
Librerice e Imprenta Gil, 1937. Pp. 31.—The more 
important psychopathological manifestations of 
schizophrenia are: pseudoperception; establishment 
of relations without reasonable connection; unusual 
affective life; behavior of a stereotyped, negative, 
stuporous, or catatonic character; loss of unity of 
personality and sense of values—R. M. Bellows 
\U. S. Employment Service). 


1911. Deshaies,O. L’hérédité dans les psychoses 
maniaque-dépressive et schizophréniques. (Hered- 
ity in manic-depressive and schizophrenic psychoses.) 
Paris: Jouve, 1937. Pp. 98.—The author lays stress 
on the use in medicine of genetic studies based on 
statistical, qualitative, and experimental methods. 
his would necessitate a special service for genea- 
logical information in asylums. His studies on 
heredity in manic-depressive and_ schizophrenic 
psychoses, together with a parallel genetic study 
covering these two psychoses, led him to conclude 
that what usually passes for heredity, far from being 
the specific cause of certain mental disorders, may 
represent instead accidental genetic conditioning 
which may vary with the intrinsic and extrinsic 
circumstances of a given individual. Extensive 
bibliography.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1908-1919 


1912. Dussik, K. T. Zur Behandlung schizo- 
phrener Hemmungszustinde, insbesondere des 
Katatonen Stupors durch Erweiterung der hypo- 
glykamischen Enthebungsreaktionen. (The treat- 
ment of schizophrenic conditions of inhibition, 
particularly catatonic stupors, through extension 
of the hypoglycemic release reaction.) Mschr. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 97, 61.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1913. Endara, J. Clasificacién de las enferme- 
dades mentales y posibilidad de uniformarla en Sud 
América. (The possibility of standardizing a 
classification of mental diseases in South America.) 
Psiquiat. y Criminol., 1937, 2, 447-458.—Any at- 
tempt at standard classification for use by various 
countries in Latin America is at preseut premature, 
because of the youthful status of psychiatry and of 
the auxiliary sciences of experimental social psy- 
chology and histopathology, and because of the diffi- 
culties involved in the interpretation of clinical data. 
—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

1914. Englhardt, N. Kasuistischer Beitrag zur 
Frage der Auslésung endogener Psychosen durch 
den paralytischen Hirnprozess. (A case-study con- 
tribution on the problem of the dissipation of 
endogenous psychoses by a paralytic brain process.) 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937. Pp. 14—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

1915. Ferdiére, G. L’érotomanie. Illusion déli- 
rante d’étre aimé. (Erotomania. The delusion of 
being loved.) Cahors: (Thése de médecine), 1937. 
Pp. 173.—An analysis is given of the erotomania 
syndrome as shown in a group of paranoiac, paranoid, 
paraphrenic, and manic-depressive psychoses. The 
author also discusses legal medicine and social 
prophylaxis and the role of various repressions in 
erotomania. The bibliography covers 138 authors. 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1916. Fleming, R. The management of chronic 
alcoholism in England, Scandinavia, and Central 
Europe. New Engl. J. Med., 1937, 216, 279-289.— 
W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

1917. Fleming, R. The treatment of chronic 
alcoholism. New Engl. J. Med., 1937, 217, 779-783. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


1918. Fontecilla, D. Clasificaci6én de las en- 
fermedades mentales y posibilidad de uniformarla 
en Sud América. (The possibility of standardizing 
a classification of mental diseases in South America.) 
Psiquiat. y Criminol., 1937, 2, 479-484.—An answer 
to Endara’s article (see XII: 1913). The efficacy 
of a uniform classification is stressed. The official 
classification adopted by the American Society of 
Psychiatry is considered suitable—R. M. Bellows 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

1919. Foucaud, P. L’enfance anormale. Com- 
ment y remedier? (Subnormal childhood. How 
can we remedy it?) Bull. méd., 1937, 51, 532-535.— 
The many difficulties experienced by physicians 
interested in the treatment of retarded children are 
described. The author suggests a combination in the 
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1920-1929 


same institution of the facilities and apparatus to be 
used in both mental and tubercular prophylaxis.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1920. Francheteau, A. Aliénation mentale et 
déséquilibre psychique en médecine légale. (In- 
sanity and psychic disequilibrium in legal medicine.) 
Bull. méd., 1937, 51, 545-548.—A case of sex crime 
is discussed which was due to a transitory psychic 
disequilibrium. From the legal point of view the 
establishment of a state of dementia at the moment 
of the crime is not ordinarily considered sufficient 
reason for obtaining a diagnosis of insanity and for 
excusing the culprit from legal responsibility.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

1921. Froment, J. De la prétendue anesthésie 
hystérique et de la discrimination du physiologique 
et du psychologique d’une douleur. (On feigned 
hysterical anesthesia and discrimination between the 
physiological and the psychological aspects of pain.) 
Rev. neurol., 1937, 68, 285-288.—The author is of 
the opinion that hysterical immobilization is a 
secondary characteristic. In agreement with Babin- 
ski he believes that irritation of the sympathetic 
system plays the primary role in the pithiatric 
syndrome. The degree of agreement between the 
subjective representation of the pain by the patient 
and the ascertained objective signs should be the 
most significant element in the physician's diagnosis. 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1922. Hartenberg, G. La psychonévrose irrita- 
tive ou psychonévrose d’énervement. (The irrita- 
bility psychoneurosis or psychoneurosis involving 
the state of being unnerved.) Concours méd., 1937, 
59, 2146-2148.—A new psychoneuropathic syndrome 
is described the symptoms of which are as follows: 
muscular agitation, kinesthetic hyperesthesia, psy- 
chic excitation, and irritable disposition. Occasional 
causes of this neurosis may be physical or mental, but 
the basic cause is predisposition. Various complica- 
tions are described.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1923. Heidenhain, A. Die Psychiatrie im Dienste 
der Wehrmacht. (Psychiatry in the service of the 
army.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 9, 517- 
552.—This is the second of a series of two articles 
on the subject. The author discusses various mental 
disturbances found in the army. He states that 
psychoses are very seldom found. There are 
occasional cases of paralysis, but for the most part 
these are found among the older officers and military 
staff not on active service. However, mental 
deficiency, either simple or complicated with psy- 
chopathic features, is quite common. Simple 
feeble-mindedness does not constitute a bar to 
satisfactory military service; psychopathic charac- 
teristics are more detrimental. Neurasthenia is 
frequent in the army. The author devotes a large 
part of the discussion to the neurasthenic reactions, 
such as shirking, taking extra leave, desertion, and 
attempted suicide. There is a_bibliography.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


1924. Helweg, H. Sindssygeloven. (The law of 
mental diseases.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1937, 99, 1302- 
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1306.—The new Danish law of mental disease 
which had its first reading in the Danish Congre. 
on November 24, 1937, is printed in all jt; ; 
paragraphs and discussed—M. L. Reymert (Moos. 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1925. Hirai, T. [A case of recovery from hy. 
sterical aphonia.] Oto-rhino & laryng. Clin., 193; 
32, 212-215.—From a mental shock connected wit), 
household affairs a woman 39 years old was attacke 
by hysterical aphonia, characterized by a feeling oj 
stricture at the larynx and by being unable to speak 
or to vocalize; her vocal cords showed symptom 
of paralysis. No choking fit was evoked by mp. 
chanical stimulation of the larynx. In a state 9 
paroxysm, facial and masseter muscles were cop. 
vulsed, and eyeballs looked upwards as if in tetap; 
paroxysm. The patient recovered from the illnex 
through treatment by suggestion—R. Kuroi 
(Keijo). 

1926. Imburgia, F. S. Mental changes in intr. 
cranial neoplasms. U. S. Veterans’ Bur. med. Bul). 
1938, 14, 267-269.—While mental symptoms play 
only a small part in the clinical picture of brain 
tumors in the early stages, they may be of diag. 
nostic importance.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1927. Ishikawa, H. [A product of schizophrenic 
thought. ] Psychiat. Neurol. japon., 1937, 41, 92- 
106.—A schizophrenic man, 59 years old, built a 
queer house of his own at great cost during ten years 
after the onset of his disease, but his performance is 
far from the general idea of a dwelling house. This 
the author regards as a product of morbid thought 
during the ten years, and he enumerates many 
symptoms of the disease which show various funda- 
mental problems of symptomatology and _ psycho- 
pathology.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1928. Jackson, J. A. An approach to a rural 
mental health problem. Publ. Hith Rep., Wash. 
1937, 52, 1777-1783.—A description of the rural 
mental hygiene clinic work of the Danville State 
Hospital.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1929. Kantor, W. M. Beginnings of sterilization 
in America. J. Hered., 1937, 28, 374—376.—A recent 
visit to H. C. Sharp, now at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
Lyons, N. J., who was the first physician to perform 
vasectomies in this country for the purpose of simple 
sexual sterilization, discloses interesting points 
concerning the introduction of the practice into the 
United States. In the late 1890's, vasectomies were 
employed in connection with prostate operations, 
which led Ochsner to publish a paper on their 
eugenic applicability. In 1901 and 1902, Sharp 
reported his experiences in operating on reformatory 
boys at their personal request. Legislation was not 
enacted until 1907, following which there was some 
resistance to the practice. By 1908, Sharp had 
opportunity for post-operative observations on 450 
cases, none of which yielded unfavorable symptoms. 
Early use of the operation was on criminals, which 
gave way to its use for the insane and feeble-minded; 
now it is rarely employed on criminals as such. 
Sharp’s early views on eugenics, on the whole, af 
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il] sound. Unfortunately his early case records at 
he Indiana Reformatory were lost in a fire.—G. C. 


inger (American Museum of Natural History). 


Scnwesin 

1930, Kretschmer, E. Psychopathie nach inneren 
und dusseren Massstaében. (Endogenous and extra- 
neous standards of psychopathy.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Pevchol., 1937, 5, 89-92.—T he extraneous standards 
of psychopathy are sociological. Psychopaths are 
hose who, because of their personality structures, 
experience difficulties in adjusting to their environ- 
ment which are detrimental to themselves or to 
eocietv. The extent of the abnormality, measured 
thus, does not necessarily correspond to the degree 
of abnormality of the personality structure, which 
depends on bodily constitution, heredity, and 
tendency to endogenous mental disturbances. Some- 
times the two correspond, as in the case of the autis- 
tic “queer” person (endogenous relation to the 
schizothyme type) or the explosive types (endog- 
enous relation to vasomotor-epileptoid constitu- 
tion), but to the sociological groups of ‘“‘unstable”’ 
and “hungry for recognition” there are no endog- 
enous parallels. It follows that these groupings are 
never entirely adequate, since they do not take into 
consideration the biological unity. The concepts of 
cvclothyme, schizothyme, etc., are not to be confused 
with and cannot be replaced by classifications of a 
clinical or philosophical nature. They are based on 
careful research and statistics, and their further 
study should prove useful for a better understanding 
of constitutional types and biological heredity.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1931. Kronfeld, A., & Sternberg, E. Uber das 
Beeinflussungssyndrom in der Schizophrenie. (The 
passivity syndrome in schizophrenia.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 103-143.—The feeling of 
being helplessly under the influence of someone or 
something is such a typical symptom of schizo- 
phrenia that, when this syndrome is present, another 
diagnosis (hysteria, psychogenous psychosis, melan- 
cholia) is rarely applicable. In form and structure 
these feelings coincide with the two primary charac- 
teristics of the schizophrenic personality: a modified, 
decreased ego-experience and an imaginary im- 
portance attached to environmental experiences. 
The specific content of the illusion depends on the 
patient’s personality and past history. Projection, 
then, is an essentially logical development of the 
ego-experience on the basis of the primary symptoms 
of schizophrenia and their mental evaluations. 
These characteristics distinguish this condition from 
similar, non-schizophrenic feelings, in which emotion 
and autosuggestion are the bases of the syndrome.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1932. Kurtz, J. I. The management of insomnia 
cases. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 469-474.—Two 
cases of insomnia are reported, one of which was 
apparently helped by orthoptic training. Psy- 
chological origins of insomnia are mentioned and the 
need for appropriate treatment is indicated. —M. R. 


~ & 
Sto 


Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


1930-1938 


1933. Lévy-Valensi, J. Les psychoses réaction- 
nelles. (Reaction psychoses.) Concours méd., 1937, 
59, 15-18.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1934. Lindqvist, T. Les troubles intellectuels 
dans l’aphasie et les états similaires. (Intellectual 
difficulties in aphasia and similar states.) Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 411-427.—Following a 
general discussion, special attention is given to 
patients’ ability to structure a given field from self- 
drawings and exposed pictures. Reference is made 
to an earlier publication by the writer (Acta med. 
Scand., 1936, 87).—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


1935. Lingjaerde, O. Bevissthetsomtdkninger 
ved migrene. (Attacks of clouded consciousness in a 
case of migraine.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 
1937, 57, 1223-1231.—The case is that of a feeble- 
minded woman of 48 (IQ 70), who was admitted 
for judicial examination after being accused of 
arson. Her father suffered from migraine. The 
patient herself had for years suffered from dysmenor- 
rhoea and constipation. During the menopause 
she developed typical attacks of migraine (not 
unilateral, however). In some of the attacks there 
was transitory clouding of consciousness with visions, 
(probably delusional misinterpretations of scotoma 
scintillans). During one particular attack she 
seemed to see her father coming toward her carrying 
a lighted lantern—probably a misinterpretation, in 
the dark, and due to the clouding of consciousness, 
of a Jollys scotoma scintillans. The migraine 
disappeared at the same time as the climacteric 
symptoms (and the constipation). The author 
refers to the recent investigations of ovarian function 
in young women suffering from migraine (Glass, 
Catchpole, McKennon, and others)—M. L. Rey- 
mert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1936. Malone, W. H. Psychosis with multiple 
sclerosis. U. S. Veterans’ Bur. med. Bull., 1937, 
14, 113-117.—Review of American literature and 
report of case.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1937. Mapother, E. Mental symptoms associated 
with head injury. The psychiatric aspect. Brit. 
med. J., 1937, Part 2, 1055-1061.—The incidence 
and prognosis of the various types of mental dis- 
order associated with head injury are discussed from 
the psychiatric viewpoint—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

1938. Marcus, H. Contribution a la localisation 
de l’agraphie. (Contribution to the localization of 
agraphia.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 431-446, 
—Discussion of a detailed case history of a 64-year- 
old woman suffering from agraphia, with plates 
illustrating post mortem macro- and microscopic 
examinations of the brain. The results confirm those 
of Exner, Henschen, Charcot, Gordinier, and others 
to the effect that the second left frontal circum- 
volution is of determining importance as a super- 
imposed center for writing, a center which is com- 
pletely independent of Broca’s center and injury to 
which produces agraphia—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 
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1939-1950 


1939. Marinesco, J. Contribution a l’étude des 
troubles sensitifs hystériques et le réle des réflexes 
conditionnels dans la physiopathologie de l’hystérie. 
(Contribution to the study of hysterical sensory 
disorders and the role of conditioned reflexes in the 
physiopathology of hysteria.) Rev. meurol., 1937, 
68, 585-600.—Marinesco defends his concept of 
hysteria as a disease conditioned by a certain bio- 
chemical state, in opposition to the points of view 
of Boisseau, Froment, and others who see in hysteria 
only the patient's strong suggestibility. In support 
of his theory he cites a series of experiments: the 
boiling water tests, sleep and the psychogalvanic 
reflex, and records showing respiratory rhythms, 
pulse, and oscillometric variations. Furthermore, 
he points out the analogy existing between the 
physiological interpretation of hysteria as given by 
Pavlov and his own explanation by conditioned 
reflexes.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1940. Marten, J.P. Mental symptoms associated 
with head injury. The neurological aspect. Brit. 
med. J., 1937, Part 2, 1061-1064—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 

1941. McCartney, J. L. Principles underlying the 
diagnosis and treatment of psychiatric cases. Nav. 
med. Bull., Wash., 1937, 35, 244-252.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 

1942. Miura, M. [Method of psychiatry: intro- 
duction to psychiatry.}] Jn [A commemorative 
volume for the 61st birthday of Prof. Dr. Imamura ], 
1935. Pp. 482-485.—We can no longer be satisfied 


with Kraepelin’s classification of psychopaths based 
upon the clinical facts observed; the modern science 
of psychiatry necessitates the cooperation of many 


other sciences. Psychiatry per se has not only a 
natural-science but also a mental aspect, and is 
related closely to psychology. Thus it is absolutely 
necessary for psychiatry to look upon our mind and 
body as a complete whole and to try to comprehend 
our psychological, biological, and chemical phe- 
nomena from each corresponding method of in- 
vestigation.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1943. Moore, M., & Gray, M. G. The problem 
of alcoholism at Boston City Hospital. New Engl. 
J. Med., 1937, 217, 381-388.—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

1944. Nobel, W. Das Verhalten des Kérper- 
gewichts bei Manisch-Depressiven und Schizo- 
phrenen. (Fluctuations in body weight in manic- 
depressives and schizophrenics.) Prag: (Basel Med. 
Diss.), 1935. Pp. 22.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1945. Noica, D. Sur la fatigabilité dans la 
sclérose en plaques. (On fatigability in multiple 
sclerosis.) Encéphale, 1937, 32, 96-103.—The feeling 
of fatigue which occurs in multiple sclerosis following 
any voluntary effort, however slight, is due to 
disorders in automatism. Thus, every voluntary 
movement demands excessive effort in order to 
overcome hypermetria, asynergia, adiadochokinesis, 
etc., and the patient accordingly experiences great 
fatigue.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


1946. Oppenheimer, E., & Speyer, N. Uitkom. 
sten van de Rorschach-proef bij een geval ya, 
dementia paralytica voor en na de malariakuy; 
(Results of the Rorschach test in a case of demen;;, 
paralytica before and after malaria treatmen; | 
Psychiat. neurol. Bl., Amst., 1937, 3, 3-8—rTy, 
results of the Rorschach test in a case of demensi 
paralytica before malaria treatment indicated | 
decided dementia. After treatment test resy); 
showed that the dementia had disappeared and tha; 
intelligence was normal. A third test, given afte, 
final treatment with bismuth and salvarsan, jnqj. 
cated an above-average intelligence, corresponding 
with the patient’s condition before the disease ast 
in. This test is most useful in measuring the gradyal 
mental improvement of dementia paralytica patients 
during malaria treatment in all of its phases.—y 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1947. Peron, N. La douleur vue par un psy- 
chiatre. (Pain from the point of view of psychiatr 
Rev. neurol., 1937, 68, 291-304.—Dealing with 
diagnosis and treatment of pain in nervous pathology 
in practical medicine, the author attempts to giv: 
more nearly precise definitions of certain clinica! 
facts. He distinguishes between the following 
psychopathic pains: hallucinatory and paranoiac 
cenesthopathic, hypochondriac and obsessive; ji- 
thiatric and hystero-traumatic; and _ toxicomanic 
pain. He emphasizes the importance of psychiatri 
examinations in pain therapy.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 


1948. Pinoteau, R. Les expressions morbides des 
émotions dans la neurologie et dans l’art. (Morbid 
expressions of emotions in neurology and in art 
Paris: Doin, 1937.—The author studied the sympto- 
matology of mimicry in its different levels (cortical, 
mesocephalic, and cerebellar). The nervous and 
mental pathology of the subject should be used 
to evaluate any lack of agreement between the 
mimicry exhibited and the emotional shading of his 
consciousness.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


1949. Ramer, T. Intelligensundersékningar pi 
svaruppfostrade och psykiskt defekta barn. (I:- 
telligence measures of problem and mentally defec- 
tive children.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1937, 11, 213 
218.—During 1935 464 children were referred to the 
Consultation Bureau for Educational Problems at 
Stockholm. The Terman S-B scores for these 
children were distributed as follows: IQ 83-70, 
76.4%; 70-30, 21.1%; below 30, 2.5%. In the gen- 
eral discussion it is stressed that while intelligence 
measures are good aids, they must not at any time 
be made the sole criteria. Thus it was found that 
for 61% of all these children definite background 
factors were apparent, such as endogenous and 
psychosomatic disturbances due to various diseases, 
endocrine disturbances, psychoneuroses, psychoses, 
constitutional aanehanatialantel conditions, etc.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

1950. Roberts, J. A. F. Sex-linked microph- 
thalmia and mental deficiency. Brit. med. J., 195', 
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FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


Part 2, 1213-1216.—A family group is described in 
which microphthalmia is inherited as a sex-linked 
ecessive condition. The blind males may be of 
nal mentality or may exhibit any grade of 
ental deficiency from feeble-mindedness to pro- 
und idiocy. There is no mental deficiency in the 
/mily group apart from blindness.—W. J. Brogden 
hns Hopkins). 
1951. Sands, I. J. Nervous and mental diseases 
for nurses. (3rded.) Philadelphia: Saunders, 1937. 
Pp, 321. $2.00.—This book, rewritten to cover 
-ecent developments, constitutes a presentation for 
dents and nurses of the salient points of nervous 
ad mental diseases, covering the essential signs and 
symptoms and the practical considerations in the 
of such patients. Chapter headings are: 
Elementary Neuro-Anatomy”’; “The Glands of 
Internal Secretion’; “‘Elementary Medical Psy- 
-hology’; “The Common Neurological Disorders”; 
rhe Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Classification 
{ Mental Disorders’; ““The Common Psychogenic 
Psvcl “The Common Organic Psychoses”’; 
Infectious and Toxic Psychoses”’; ‘Borderline 
Mental Diseases’; ““The Development of Modern 
vchiatry’; ““Mental Hygiene’; ‘Psychoanalysis 
or Nurses’; “Special Nursing Procedures.”” Read- 
ing references for each chapter and an index are 
siven.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1952. Sehlstedt, P. Fall av tobakspsykos? (A 
case of tobacco psychosis?) Svenska Lékartidn., 


rec 


roses ; 


1937, 34, 1574-1577.—A detailed case history of a 


woman who had smoked excessively and whose 
ailment the writer feels might be described as 
tobacco psychosis.”” Bibliography.—M. L. Rey- 
mert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1953. Seligman, B. Z. The part of the unconscious 
in social heritage. In Essays Presented to C. G. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. 307-317. 
—In savage society persons in dissociated states are 
frequently leaders, particularly in shamanistic 
activity. Their behavior is in harmony with belief 
and customs, and there is usually an elaborate 
system of myth and ritual, familiar to all, on which 
dissociative behavior is based. The dissociated 
person not only draws on this reservoir of cultural 
material, but may add to it himself. The social 
significance given to unconscious material makes it 
a potent influence in cultural accretion, particularly 
in the initiation of fresh ritualistic materials, for 
the divided selves may either alter or add to their 
socially expected and accepted ritualistic behavior. 
rhe importance of the disordered personality in the 
savage's social heritage, and its relative insignificance 
in our own, may possibly account for much of the 
difference between savage and civilized behavior.— 
M.A. Mook (Brown). 

1954. Siegmund, H. Nervése Disposition und 
hysterischer Charakter. (Nervous disposition and 
hysterical character.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1937, 5, 173-179.—Nervousness as a degenerative 
hereditary biological characteristic is caused by a 
general organic inferiority which seldom has physical 


Seltgman. 


1951-1957 


correlates, such as deformities, but prolongs the 
infantile feeling of inadequacy by a lowered vital 
energy. The basic symptom of hysteria is an absence 
of original contact with life, resulting in the creation 
of a illusory being, born of intense dissatisfaction 
with one’s inner emptiness. Fear of life is the basis 
of hysteria and of nervousness. Life's problems are 
too immense for one’s feeble powers. Clinical 
pictures of both conditions show many similarities, 
though later in life many differences occur. However, 
a common point of origin may always be assumed.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1955. Sondén, T. De rittspsykiatriska under- 
sékningarna. (The legal-psychiatric examinations.) 
Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1937, 14, 200-207; 223-229.— 
The writer discusses the legal-psychiatric problems 
arising from the Swedish law of 1929 concerning 
mental diseases, as well as from recent changes in 
the Swedish penal code. One paragraph in the 
penal code makes it mandatory for psychiatrists to 
give a prognosis concerning the kind of punishment 
which will serve the criminal best as well as an 
opinion as to whether and at what approximate time 
the criminal may be safely returned to society. It 
is stated that on paper ideal legal-psychiatric condi- 
tions now exist in Sweden, but that in practice much 
is lacking in the realization of the ideals of all the 
new measures. A new legal-psychiatric organization 
is proposed whereby especially trained legal-psy- 
chiatric physicians may devote themselves entirely 
to this work; the country is to be divided into de- 
finite districts for such work, with the result that 
a more direct and better contact can be established 
between the courts and the investigating physicians. 
It is hoped that the State Medical Board will take 
the initiative in such improvements—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 


1956. Sprague, G. S. The role of the psychiatric 
hospital. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 569-578.— 
The mental hospital is an institution which exerts 
influence on the medical, psychological, social, and 
legal phases of the patient’s illness. It has three 
purposes: to cure, to mitigate, and to maintain. 
Hospitals specialize in one, two, or all three of these 
aims. It is necessary to educate the public to the 
ever-improving hospital standards, and also to ob- 
tain from the mental hospitals that understanding 
vision and guiding direction which will in turn 
further the interacting cooperation of the public and 
related organized agencies for the benefit of the 
psychotic. Sending patients out “on parole,”’ 
acceptance by state hospitals of voluntary patients, 
and protecting the peace of mind of the social group 
by dealing with individuals who would once have 
been sent to penal institutions, are some of the 
improvements in operation at a mental hospital.— 
P. Brand (New York City). 

1957. Strecker, E. A., & Chambers, F. T., Jr. 
Alcohol, one man’s meat. New York: Macmillan, 
1937. Pp. xvi + 230. $2.50.—Alcohol is a camou- 
flaged instrument of narcotic regression. A person 
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becomes an abnormal drinker if he cannot face 
reality without alcohol. The underlying cause of 
alcoholism is a psychoneurosis. The alcoholic is 
lacking in organization of personality rather than 
defective in personality. The basis of treatment is 
the patient's understanding of the seriousness of his 
condition, the development of a desire to take treat- 
ment, absolute abstinence, ‘frank and honest” 
communication with the therapist; suggestion and 
training in relaxation provide a transition to re- 
educational therapy by reading, scheduled work, 
hobby formation, and in some cases hospitalization, 
and a special diet, rich in carbohydrates.—M. 
Grotjahn (Menninger Clinic). 

1958. Thomas, J. M. Progress in psychiatry 
in 1936. New Engl. J. Med., 1937, 217, 356-364.— 
W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

1959. Tillotson, K. J., & Fleming, R. Personality 
and sociological factors in the prognosis and treat- 
ment of chronic alcoholism. New Engl. J. Med., 
1937, 217, 611-615—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

1960. Torp, H. Aphasieprobleme. (Problems 
in aphasia.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 397-410. 
—The writer gives a general clinical survey of the 
literature on aphasia and presents certain results 
based on his own observations —M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1961. Ustvedt, H. The method of examination in 
amusia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 447-455. 


~Amusia, i.e., the defect in the musical functions 


as a result of cerebral lesions, may appear under 
highly varied conditions. References are made to 
Isserlin, as well as to the great work of Henschen of 
1920 in which he tries to systematize all the existing 
knowledge of amusia. The writer objects to the 
point of view hitherto held of loss of musical function, 
in which it is considered as a subspecies of aphasia. 
The psychological processes released in the brain 
when musical notes are heard can be ascribed in part 
to the emotional and in part to the intellectual 
sphere, while music is received as a diffuse total 
impression. The article gives an account of the 
manner in which examinations for amusia should be 
carried out and stresses the necessity for investigat- 
ing the musical functions in accordance with their 
own structure and laws.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1962. Wellenius, O. Resultatet av sjukvdrden 
vid distriktssinnessjukhuset i Ekeniis 1924—1936. 
(Results of the medical treatment in the district 
hospital for the mentally diseased of Eken&s, 1924— 
1936.) Finska Léksdllsk. Handl., 1937, 80, 626- 
635.—A general discussion of all mental cases cured 
at Ekenas. The text is illustrated by detailed tables 
of age at onset, duration of the various psychoses, 
etc. Of patients with manic-depressive psychoses 
88.1% were cured, schizophrenics 24.1%, alcoholics 
95.6%, etc. Of all the acute cases (men and women 
in a equal number) 43.6% were cured and this 
percentage would rise to 55 if the acute cases were 
limited to those who were mentally ill for no longer 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


than % year before commitment to the hospital 
The system of work therapy is given as the m,;, 
cause for the favorable results. The patients had 
relapses in 3.2% of the cases, which is said to Siene 
well with results from other hospitals.—jy 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child R, 
search). 7 

1963. Williams, F. E. The Vailala madness j, 
retrospect. In Essays Presented to C. G. Seliomny 
London: Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. 369-379.—Ip 1919. 
21 a mass hysterical movement swept most of re 
native coastal villages of the Vailala river distri 
of New Guinea. At the beginning the “madness 
was vigorous, and there was a great deal of native 
enthusiasm. The natives themselves described +h, 
condition as “one’s head is turning around,” an4 
the movement at its height as “hot.” It gradually 
died out, and by ten years had become little mor 
than a memory; legends had developed in regard ; 
it, and the general native disposition was to believe 
in the miracles supposed to have happened at th. 
time. Great numbers were affected by giddiness 
they reeled about, having lost or abandoned contro) 
of their limbs, each person seemingly involuntari) 
following the example of another, and virtually the 
whole village being affected at almost the sam 
moment. The symptoms were apparently involun- 
tary among the masses, though certain leaders 
probably deliberately affected them originally 
Cultural iconoclasm was expressed in insistence that 
old customs and ceremonies must be done away with: 
sexual standards were noticeably relaxed. The 
originator of the movement as a youth had been 
extremely nervous and subject to ecstatic seizures 
The general causes seem to be: (1) the general 
mental confusion of the natives resulting from their 
exposure to the new and difficult ideas of Europe. 
ans, (2) their loss of customary means of excitement, 
and (3) a general sense of inferiority resulting from 
their partial subjugation by white missionaries and 
colonial administrators. A few communities and 
certain individuals were strong enough to resist the 
hysteria.—M. A. Mook (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1852, 1976, 1982, 1984, 1990, 
2004, 2012, 2055, 2127, 2133, 2143, 2184, 2188. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


1964. Allport, G. W. Personality: a psychological 
interpretation. New York: Holt, 1937. Pp. 
xiv + 588. $3.50.—This is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject, embracing the definition of 
personality and a history of characterology; a cor- 
sideration of such fundamental concepts as heredity, 
growth, the self, the transformation of motives 
(“functional autonomy "’) and maturity; the struc- 
ture of personality with special reference to traits, 
their specificity and consistency; methods of investi: 
gation, including psychography, rating, testing 
and experimental procedures; and the general 
problem of understanding personality through 
judgment, inference and intuition. These topics are 
discussed historically, expositionally and critically. 
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The chief thesis of the work is the uniqueness of the 
dividual. Supporting concepts are the consistency 
‘traits and the functional autonomy (contempora- 
F eousness) of motives. The author attempts, how- 
ever,“ to respect the many-sidedness of the subject- 
matter of this new science.’” Thorough documenta- 
sion assists in this direction.—S. Rosenzweig (Worces- 
; State Hospital). 

1065. Brugger, H. Zur Frage der natiirlichen 
Menschenkenntnis. (Concerning the question of a 
natural knowledge of people.) 2Z. Psychol., 1935, 
136, 341-355.—36 persons were given a question- 
naire to determine how and to what extent judgment 
is passed upon other individuals. Results indicate 
that judgment is based primarily upon three sources, 
personal experience, acquaintance with relevant 
poy ular literature, and acquaintance with scientific 
anthropological, psychological and medical findings, 
but that only a very few individuals are “ charac- 
terologically "' aware of their fellow men. A single 
trait usually determines the estimate of another 
individual, rather than his composite picture. 
Dificulties of obtaining exact information in this 
field are discussed.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1966. Brugger, I. Unser Kérper als Ausdruck der 
Seele. (Our body as an expression of the mind.) 
Klagenfurt: Carinthia, 1938. Pp. 75. RM. 1.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1967. Darroch, J. An investigation into the 
degree of variation in the score of a motor persevera- 
tion test. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 28, 248-262.— 


ter 
cl 


When 16 subjects did approximately 50 trials of the 
w perseveration test on 50 more or less successive 
days, their perseveration scores varied so much that 
high and low perseverators could not be reliably 
discriminated from moderate ones, either by means 
of scores for single trials or by the average scores 


for groups of four or five trials. The rank order of 
eight subjects who had never had any previous 
practice at the test differed considerably when the 
score for the first trial was compared with the mean 
score for the trials from the 6th to the 25th.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

1968. Eckstein, L. Psychologisches ersten Ein- 
drucks. (Psychological aspects of the first impres- 
sion.) (2nd ed.) Leipzig: Barth, 1937. Pp. 140. 
RM. 7.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1969. Ehrenstein, W. Erwiderung auf die Ab- 
handlung: Die Herleitung der Typen aus funk- 
tionellen und strukturellen Zusammenhingen, von 
G. H. Fisher mit H. Eilks. (Reply to the paper: 
Arriving at types from the functional and structural 
combinations, by G. H. Fisher and H. Eilks.) Z. 
Psychol., 1936, 137, 168-169.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

1970. Harvey, S. M. A preliminary investigation 
of the interview. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 28, 263- 
287.—The effect of an adverse bias on ratings (made 
alter an interview) of three character traits, relia- 
bility, sociability and emotional stability, was ex- 
amined. The bias was produced by giving to the 
interviewer, before the interview, a character sketch 
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of such a kind as to suggest that the candidate was 
inferior in respect of one of these traits. It was found 
that the bias did (without awareness of the inter- 
viewer) affect judgment in about 40% of the cases 
in which it was applied. But when true character 
sketches were given, there was agreement with these 
in about 60% of the cases. This difference suggests 
that there is some fundamental basis of reference to 
behavior and appearance in character diagnosis 
which sets a limit to the operation of the bias. Rat- 
ings of reliability were less affected by it than those 
of sociability; while emotional stability was on the 
whole too difficult to assess accurately —M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


1971. Hecker, C. H. Diagnosis of personality on 
a psychodynamic basis. U. S. Veterans’ Bur. med. 
Bull., 1938, 14, 253-259.—Organic pathology cannot 
be taken as consistently associated with definite 
abnormal personality patterns, therefore personality 
diagnosis does not rest upon any observed pathology. 
Cases.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1972. Hugenholtz, P. T. Ja en neen als levens- 
houding. (The positive and negative as attitudes 
towards life.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 
160-172.—As discussed in two preceding articles, 
the author indicates as a positive factor the vital 
forces which cause the individual to consider himself 
dependent on the world around him, and as a 
negative factor the development of the ego as differ- 
entiated from the environment. These two factors 
are not opposites, but the poles between which the 
life process revolves. All activity and all emotional 
expression is a manifestation of the positive factor, 
while consciousness is the outgrowth of the negative. 
The latter represents the ‘“‘ now”’ which arises be- 
tween the past and the future, the “ having been 
created " and the “ creating,”” and which combines 
these two worlds in its self-consciousness.—J/. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1973. Inui, T. [On the temporal structure in the 
judgment of facial expression.] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1937, 12, 465-482.—The author prepared two kinds 
of film, one a series of photographs of a boy shooting, 
the other pairs women’s photographs showing their 
expression just before and after photographing. 
After being presented with the former photographs 
one by one in the right order for a short time, the 
subject was asked to judge each scene by the boy’s 
expressions. In the latter series the author intended 
to make the subject judge the women’s character 
from their facial expressions. A momentary ex- 
pression abstracted from a scene is so unstable that 
it was frequently judged completely wrong, and this 
is especially true when the expression is transitory 
and unessential. The order of changes shown simply 
makes understanding of each scene easier, and it 
is even difficult to grasp the whole. As a starting 
point for the judgment of expression the observer 
must have some knowledge about the scene and the 
aspect of the person judged. So-called intuitive 
understanding is, after all, only that of a figure ap- 
pearing on a ground. These facts can also be seen 
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in the judgment of human nature by means of facial 
expressions, and the most lifelike portrait of a person 
is not a supertemporal and motionless expression, but 
a fixed moment of a motion. Hence in the judgment 
of expression its temporal structure can be said to 
play a most important part.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1974. Jaensch, E. R. Menschentypus und Tier- 
rasse. (Human types and animal breeds.) Z. 
Psychol., 1936, 137, 1-50.—Subtitle: Investigations 
concerning the biological basis of different species 
and man’s place in life's schema. The author dis- 
cusses such topics as psychological anthropology, 
correlation of anatomical and psychic structures— 
pointing out that physiological processes are more 
important than morphology—racial psychology, and 
cultural determinants.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


1975. Kirkpatrick, F. H. The validity of the 
Thurstone personality schedule. Proc. W. Va. 
Acad. Sci., 1936, 10, 204-209.—The paper discusses 
the validation of the Thurstone schedule, reporting 
weaknesses which might be corrected, as follows: 
(1) there is no stated theory of personality adjust- 
ment applied to the validation; (2) due to the condi- 
tions of standardization there may be some falsifica- 
tion of response; (3) the many references to past 
experience may invalidate the present picture; (4) the 
original scoring of the question response was sub- 
jective; (5) use of only two extreme groups of 50 
each is inadequate; (6) the variable significance of a 
response relative to personality and maladjustment 
should be pointed out; (7) results should be checked 
on another group.—F. G. Allen (Brown). 


1976. Liss, E. Conmvalescence. Ment. Hvyg., N. 
Y., 1937, 21, 619-622.—Convalescence from a 
chronic or acute illness is the renascence of an indi- 
vidual. It depends on a person's age to what ex- 
tent the organism has regressed. The organism 
responds to the loss in three major ways: an absorp- 
tion in physical self, a response in terms of physical 
self, and local manifestations of healing at the actual 
site of pathology. This loss brings a desire to com- 
pensate, and many individuals come through an 
illness more mature if the compensation is not over- 
done. In others the compensation is incomplete and 
they remain or become immature. To bring back 
the organism to its level of maturity it is necessary 
to employ socialization techniques and to lighten 
the emphasis on physical details —P. Brand (New 
York City). 

1977. Meerloo, A. M. Psychische defensie. 
(Psychic defense.) The Hague: Servire, 1937. 
Pp. 211.—Several ways in which man’s struggle for 
survival may express itself are discussed. Among 
the conclusions are the following: (1) self-conscious- 
ness in its many varieties need not be overcome, but 
should not be permitted to dominate the personality; 
(2) bureaucracy as a group attitude brings out many 
characteristics which the individual prefers to re- 
press; (3) modern man is caught in a whirl of ever 
increasing speed which brings out many basic 
tendencies and may lead to physical and psychic 
injury; (4) man loses his orientation in time and 
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space whenever a disturbing problem presents j;<.) 
(5) a suicidal tendency is a desire for destryctioy ; 
order to experience, immediately preceding jt. 
passionate impulse in its full potency; (6) defenc, 
reactions are useful and necessary only for one y 
is aware of his weakness. The individual may of: 
find refuge in science, art, humor, society, or religi ‘i 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). of 

1978. Senges, N. De l’égoisme vital a }’amoy, 
de soi. (From vital egoism to self-love.) Eypj,) 
psychiat., 1937, 3, 69-91.—Vital egoism is apparen; 
in all observable phenomena, but its range is being 
constantly enlarged. Self-love, in the course ,j 
evolution, is dematerialized, refined, and removed 
from its primary nature, with the result that richer 
psychological forms are created.—G. Goldmony 
(Sorbonne). 

1979. Shaw, E. R. The body taboo: its origin, 
effect, and modern denial. Washington: Shay 
Pub. Co., 1937. Pp. 368. $2.50.—This is a popular 
account of the history of ideas relating to the nudit 
of the human body. 


Its thesis is the dissipation 
the body taboo.—S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

1980. Sufian, M. M. The education of person. 
ality. Calcutta: Derbar Press, 63 Collin St., 1937 
Pp. 168.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1981. Zulliger, H. De Rorschachtest ten dienste 
van den opvoedkundige en de beroepskeuze. (7) 
use of the Rorschach test in education and vocational 
guidance.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 50-88 
—Teachers and vocational guidance counselors can 
profit greatly by using the Rorschach test, because 
it discloses character traits which may be significant 
factors in the individual’s adjustment and yet not 
open to casual detection. A special advantage in 
connection with vocational guidance is that the test 
has no relation to educational development, but 
indicates special abilities. A disadvantage is that 
the evaluation is not easily learned. Eleven case 
histories, three in considerable detail, are given— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


[See also abstracts 1807, 1833, 1898, 1946, 1959, 
1984, 2059, 2089, 2099, 2140, 2144, 2155, 2158. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


1982. Adland, C. Attitudes of eastern European 
Jews toward mental disease: a cultural interpreta- 
tion. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1937, 8, 85-116.— 
Interviews with 38 eastern European-born members 
of families of 25 patients on parole from Central 
Islip (N. Y.) State Hospital showed a code of socially 
prescribed behavior toward psychotic relatives. 
This behavior was characterized by reactions 0° 
anxiety, fear of the hospital, and refusal to recognize 
illness, and may have been caused by the emphasis 
Jewish culture places on the unity and intellectual 
level of the family group.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

1983. [Anon.] A study of intermarriage. /. 
Amer. med. Ass., 1937, 108, 314.—In a study o! the 
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ole of a small Japanese fishing village (pop. 
4. 904 men, 882 women) who are said to have 
lowed the custom of intermarriage for hundreds of 
oars. it was found that both crime and divorce are 
e; th e children that attend school do well; 
her insanity nor color blindness occurs; the birth 
cate is un ,affected; and the physical constitution is 
hove that of the members of other villages in the 
e district —W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


1984, [Anon.] Abstracts of theses: Smith Col- 
e School for Social Work, 1937. Smith Coll. 
_ soc. Work, 1937, 8, 117-186. 
racts of psychological interest are: an analysis of 
me of the techniques used in intensive case work 
apy personality traits affecting the outcome of 
iatric treatment of adolescents; a comparison 
ry ce ‘ooperative and uncooperative adults treated by 
’ nen ital hygiene clinic; a study of forty-four children 
aaa out of wedlock; personality of adolescents 
as a factor in their psychiatric treatment; a study of 
iidren who improved under clinic treatment, with 
special reference to parental attitudes; the relation- 
ship between personality characteristics of mothers 
and the outcome of treatment in a child guidance 
clinic: an evaluation of a study home as used in the 
treatment of adolescent girls; parental attitudes as a 
factor in the outcome of child guidance clinic treat- 
ment; an attempt to determine the factors influenc- 
ing the adjustment of potential schizophrenics; 
later adjustment of schizophrenic patients who on 
admission presented a picture of emotional turmoil; 
a follow-up study of paranoid schizophrenics; a 
follow-up study of fifteen children presenting emo- 
tional problems in average homes; marital and 
emotional maladjustment of mothers as a factor in 
the emotional adjustment of their children; some 
factors related to rejection and acceptance of prob- 
lem children by their mothers; a study of the etiology 
f overt maternal rejection; a descriptive study of 
young boys commited to a penitentiary; a study of 
the pre-psychotic personality of twenty alcoholic 
patients; a follow-up study of delirium tremens 
cases a year after discharge; the social adjustment 
of fifty-five children of schizophrenic mothers; the 
mental health of children of psychotic mothers; 
the mental health of the children of fifteen manic- 
depressive mothers; the mental health of the children 
of fifteen schizophrenic mothers; a study of the 
school achievement of fifty children of normal 
intelligence, with special reference to parental 
attitudes; a survey of eighty-six cases of specific 
reading disability, with special reference to reason 
for referral to and diagnosis by a mental hygiene 
clinic.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


eee 
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1985. Barker, J. L. On the correction of foreign 


brogue. Breath stream control during transitions 
in French. J. Speech Disorders, 1937, 2, 163-183.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1986. Beth, K. Religion und die Psychologie des 
Weltfriedens. (Religion and the psyehology of 
universal peace.) Z. ReligPsychol., 1937, 10, 166- 
113.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1984-1989 


1987. Black, J. W. The quality of spoken vowels. 
Arch. Speech, 1937, 2, 7-27.—Harmonic analysis of 
successive sound waves of spoken vowels spoken by a 
group of male subjects reveals that in speaking the 
same vowel (ah, as in top) different speakers produce 
the vowel with different overtone structure. Fur- 
thermore, even the same vowel is made up of a suc- 
cession of different wave structures. Even the most 
constant factors of the vowel, the three characteristic 
frequency bands, show variation in the frequency 
of these bands as great as 200 d.v. per second. The 
same vowel repeated by a single subject tends to be 
less variable; this indicates that the individual 
speaker repeats an ‘‘ established physiological per- 
formance "’ which seems to be relatively stable for 
each individual speaker, but which varies from indi- 
vidual to individual. The implications of these 
findings relative to current vowel theories are dis- 


cussed.—C. V. Hudgins (Oberlin). 


1988. Bradford, E. J. G. The relation of intelli- 
gence to varying birth rate in different social grades. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 7, 229-246.—The data 
of various investigators are reviewed and re-analyzed. 
The results of the investigations up to date seem to 
indicate that, so far as the British population is 
concerned, relationships exist between (1) size of 
families and intelligence test scores of sample 
members from those families, (2) intelligence test 
scores and occupation of the parent, (3) size of family 
and occupation of the parent, (4) mean fertility of 
the occupational class and mean intelligence of the 
children of that class. The relationships (1) and 
(4) are of an inverse type. It is probable that 
intelligence varies inversely as fertility within the 
occupational group. In so far as the test score is a 
measure of an hereditary quality, differential fer- 
tility of the present order must lead to a lowering of 
the mean intelligence of the population taken as a 
whole.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


1989. Bryngelson, B. Psychological problems 
in stuttering. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 631-639. 
—A stutterer who has stuttered for any great length 
of time has not been able to make a wholesome ad- 
justment to life. This may be the result of an innate 
disposition on the part of the stutterer to meet life 
inadequately, or the inadequate adjustment may 
have been brought about by the stuttering. There 
are four aspects of the stuttering problem: the “ stut- 
tering personality,’’ the necessity for the stutterer 
to think of himself as a stutterer in a total configura- 
tion, the fear of speaking because of the inevitable 
neuro-muscular spasm he anticipates, the neuro- 
logical act of stuttering, in which no speech gradient 
of sufficient steepness is active in one of the cerebral 
hemispheres, and the excessive effort utilized in 
breaking the spasm so as to effect speech. Voice- 
recording facilities may be used to objectify speech 
further for the stutterer. In order to help a stutterer 
one should perceive as goals a more sportsmanlike 
attitude, a wholesome sense of humor, a daring 
self-consciousness, and a more sane and hopeful 
philosophy of living.—P. Brand (New York City). 
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1990-1996 


1990. Carroll, R. L. Speech training in the child 
crippled by spastic paralysis. J. Speech Disorders, 
1937, 2, 155-157.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1991. Craig, W., & Pear, T. H. Observations on 
internal speech. Mem. Manch. lit. phil. Soc., 1936- 
37, 81, 1-14.—Craig confirms in his own experience 
the statement of Egger that he was always speaking 
internally. This is contrasted with Pear’s conscious- 
ness, which is predominantly visualizing and is free 
from internal speech during long periods. Watson's 
“motor theory "’ is disproved by the fact that the 
verbalizer can carry on two (or more) trains of 
speech simultaneously. The existence of two 
simultaneous voices is shown objectively by having 
the subject count with his internal voice while 
repeating some syllable like “la” aloud.—F. G. 
Allen (Brown). 


1992. Dietrich, W. Statistische Untersuchungen 
liber den Zusammenhang von Schriftmerkmalen. 
(Statistical investigation of the connections among 
writing characteristics.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1937, 
11, 77-144.—The author examined 335 samples of 
handwriting obtained under comparable conditions 
for interconnections among the following character- 
istics: size, width, length variations, forms of con- 
nections, extent of connections, and angle of in- 
clination. Some results are: (1) There is an inverse 


relationship between width and size; (2) width and 
marked inclination tend to go together; (3) large 
script tends to be better connected than small 
script; (4) large script and inclined script both tend 


toward greater variation in size—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


1993. Eagleson, O. W. The success of sixty 
subjects in attempting to recognize their hand- 
writing. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 546-549.— 
Negro college girls wrote prose, poetry, letters of the 
alphabet, and figures on cards according to specifi- 
cations. A week later each subject was asked to 
make three selections of her cards from the group. 
Results show that while over 50% were able to 
identify their prose, poetry, and letters, less than 
50% succeeded in recognizing their figures in any of 
the three attempts. 45% were mistaken in all three 
attempts to recognize their figures, while mistaken 
selections for the other five specimens ranged from 
3% to 13%.—M. B. Erb (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 


1994. Elmerich, -. Machtpsychologie. (The 
psychology of dominance.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1937, 4, 13-32.—The environmental influence on the 
individual's psychological structure varies according 
to the manner in which the dominance factor affects 
his hereditary equipment. It may have a stimulat- 
ing, a suppressing, or a modifying effect, depending 
on his environmental status. This dominance factor 
manifests itself in the group in the form of ruling 
or ruled classes, sexes, ages, races and nations, each 
of which forms a closed unit in which dominance 
is unevenly distributed among the members. This 
accounts for similarities in persons belonging to 
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widely different groups both of which are either 
dominant or suppressed. It also explains a 
psychological analyses of a certain group ™m 
adolescents), when undertaken with an interval «i 
several years, lead to different results, not bomen 
one or the other is inaccurate, but because during the 
intervening period the dominance factor has changed 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). ey 


1995. Fairbairn, W. R. D. Prolegomena toa 
psychology of art. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 28 9. 
303.—The more primitive forms of art would spemr 
to belong essentially to a level of development 
antecedent to that of super-ego formation. Sing 
therefore at this level the work of art cannot be 
regarded as a tribute of restitution paid to the ounen. 
ego, it must be regarded simply as an embodiment 
of restitutive fantasies; and the satisfaction afforded 
by its creation—the feeling that the work of art js 
made “for fun’’—must be attributed to a relje 
of the inner tension occasioned by repressed de. 
structive impulses. Once the level of super-eg 
formation has been reached, it is only natural tha 
the restitution effected by artistic activity should be 
made to the super-ego instead of to external objects 
The essence of art lies in the creative act of the artis 
quite irrespective of any effect produced by the 
work of art in the percipient. But an audience of 
kind is required—that which consists in the objects 
to whom restitution is made—M. D. Vernoy 
(Cambridge, England). 


1996. Faris, E. The social psychology of George 
Mead. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 391-403.—Mead 
considered that the data for solving the problems of 
social psychology are to be found in the conduct and 
experience of men rather than in the behavior of 
lower animals or in the facts of physiology. The 
ongoing social process was his starting point, and 
man was assumed to be a part of nature, entirely and 
without residue. In the analysis of conscious reflec. 
tive action he found use for all the psychological 
concepts. The social nature of man was assumed, 
and the self is shown to have its origin in commuti- 
cation, which leads in man to self-stimulation and 
self-response and the taking of the role of the other. 
Personality is a role in a social situation. Every 
self is in a social context. Auditory gestures are ol 
first importance in self-stimulation; and when one 
becomes his own object, he achieves selfhood. 
The conception of the self is therefore dependent on 
the defining responses of others, which responses 
are abstracted into a ‘generalized other.” Sg 
nificant symbols, used with a consciousness of their 
meaning, occur only in man. Besides numerous 
original concepts which Mead proposed, he als 
gave new definition to many already familiar notions, 
such as imagination, perception, and attention, by 
relating them to action, either as phases of the act or 
as determined by it. In his doctrine of “ the I and 
the me,” he found for himself an escape from 4 
mechanistic view of human nature and a fresh de 
fense of responsibility and freedom.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 
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1997. Fendrick, P. The influence of music dis- 
n upon reading efficiency. J. educ. Res., 1937, 
271.—A study of the reading efficiency of 


tractio 


264- “ _ “ 
7. students at the State College of Washington 


during several periods of distraction produced by the 
slaving of phonograph records. Reading efficiency 
was tested by a specially prepared list of 60 true- 
false questions which had to do with the material 
employed. It was found that there was a consistent 
diference favoring the efficiency of the non-dis- 
tracted group, which may have statistical signifi- 
cance. It was found that musical distraction more 
seriously affects students functioning at higher 
intellectual levels. —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1008. Gee, W. Rural-urban origins of leaders in 
education. Rur. Sociol., 1937, 2, 402-408.—Only 
25.4% of the persons listed in Leaders in Education 
are in institutions located in rural centers. 61% of 
those listed are rural born. They were born at a 
time when 71.4% of the nation’s population was 
rural —P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1999. Goetze, E. Die moderne Ehe. (Modern 
marriage.) Locarno; Leipzig: Verbano-Verl., 1938, 
Pp. 136. RM. 3.60.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2000. Greeman, N. Reading disabilities. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1937, 14, 421-425.—The paper reports 
results in four cases given special reading training. 
Improvement was marked except in one case of 
nystagmus, and here comprehension improved but 
there was little increase in speed. Difficulties in the 
other cases are traced to faulty educational methods, 
to emotional disturbances, and to social environ- 
ment. It is suggested that optometrists generally 
should undertake the correction of reading difficul- 
ties —M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2001. Heindel, R. H. American attitudes of 
British school children. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 838- 
840.—The author, struck by the prevalent opinions 
of British school children regarding America, pub- 
lishes the result of a questionnaire on the subject. 
Students were asked to check their degree of agree- 
ment or disagreement with 24 statements, and to 
give their sources of information. The cinema was 
mentioned most often, then newspapers, teachers, 
school books, fiction, and 15 other sources. The 
statements with which there was overwhelming 
agreement were: American moving pictures give a 
true picture of American life; the United States 
should join the League of Nations; it is easier to 
acquire wealth in the United States than in Great 
Britain; the union of the English-speaking peoples 
could safeguard the welfare of the world; the United 
States would join Great Britain in any future war; 
Americans are boastful; the negro is badly treated in 
the United States; Americans speak very bad 
English, and all use slang; American made products 
never have the quality of British made products. 
Great Britain should not have to pay her war debts 
to the United States; Americans carry speed to ex- 
cess. The following were emphatically disagreed 
with: the United States is ‘more democratic than 
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England; there are many art museums in the United 
States; Americans think and act the same way we do; 
justice is effective in the United States —M. Lee 
(Chicago). 


2002. Holbrook, R. T., & Carmody, F. J. X-ray 
studies of speech articulations. Univ. Calif. Publ. 
mod. Philol., 1937, 20, 187—238.—Carmody arranges 
and explains the notes and X-ray films of the late 
Holbrook. The phonetic symbols used were those of 
the International system. Discussions of four 
experiments are presented: (1) Influence of pitch on 
articulation of certain vowels. Subject: a well- 
known soprano. Vowel a has highest pitch. Freest 
air passage was found with unchanged articulation 
even when pitch changes. The larynx rises with 
all other vowels. Conclusion: The results agree with 
Parmenter’s article on ‘‘ The influence of a change 
in pitch on the articulation of a vowel."’ A single 
measurement was not considered as a norm; av- 
erages were used as a trend. (2) Influence of head 
tilt on articulation. Many X-rays (sketches of which 
are found throughout the article) show compensatory 
changes accompanying variations. Importance of a 
fixed and standard head position was demonstrated. 
Conclusion: concerning front vowels, the tongue 
retains its relation to the palate during posterior 
tipping of the head, while there is preserved, nearly 
intact, the narrow front resonance chamber. (3) 
Influence of size of jaw opening on articulation. 
Concerning back vowels, shape and volume of front 
cavity are of little importance. Probably muscular 
habits of the tongue move it slightly forward. (4) 
Complete analysis of the vowels, a, 9, and 0, which 
frequently present overlapping regions of articula- 
tion by the tongue and lips. Discussions of 15 
French vowels are also clarified by X-ray sketches, 
as are Spanish, Russian, Polish and German vowels. 
The general conclusion of the article presents an 
application of the author’s analysis of the vowel 
triangle—G. S. Macvaugh (Leavenworth, Kans.) 


2003. Hollister, R. D.T. Apparatus for recording 
impulse movements in a thinking-in-language proc- 
ess. Quart. J. Speech, 1937, 23, 564-567.—Various 
instrumental techniques have been devised for 
securing measurements of the motor phenomena 
involved in speech. ‘‘ The attempt to get such 
records: by kymograph, smoked paper, and voice 
recording apparatus directly from speech sounds 
and breath changes during speaking is tedious, 
expensive, highly technical, and in the end only 
partially successful.” Variations in time and in- 
tensity of syllabic impulses may be taken by making 
a graphic record of tapping movements of the hand 
made by hitting a key synchronously with the utter- 
ance of each syllable. The writer considers a record 
of these hand movements to represent patterns of 
time and intensity better than records taken directly 
from the voice. Several forms of recording device 
are described, including a method for securing con- 
tinuous curves showing changes in pressure during 
the tap, as well as frequency and amplitude of the 
strokes.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 
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2004-2015 


2004. Horowitz, M. S. Essai sur l’influence des 
facteurs psycho-pathologiques sur les événements 
politiques. (Essay on the influence of psycho- 
pathological factors on political events.) Paris: 
Rodstein, 1937. Pp. 31.—The author divides 
political revolutions into two groups: evolutional 
and, properly speaking, political, the latter group 
having psychopathological characteristics. Revolu- 
tions are caused, on the one hand, by the people and 
their elected chief, and, on the other hand, by an 
unthinking crowd and its ringleader. The following 
pathological personalities can be found in such a 
crowd: the hyperthermic, depressive, ambitious, 
fanatic, explosive, sensitive, indecisive, asthenic, 
etc.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2005. Hughes, E. C. Institutional office and the 
person. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 404-413.— 
Conscious fulfilling of formally defined offices dis- 
tinguishes institutions from elementary collective 
behavior. In office, personal role and social status 
meet. In some offices, ritual is dominant; in others, 
judgment and enterprise are called for. A career is 
the person's sequence of role and realized status and 
office. In rigid societies, careers are of standard 


types, and each person's is somewhat predetermined. 
In a freer society, they are less so; but nevertheless 
types of careers appear. The institutions of a 
society may not be understood without understand- 
ing offices and careers.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

2006. Husson, R. Vue synthetique des principales 
acquisitions de physiologie et de pathologie vocales 


dues a la laryngostroboscopie. (Synthetic view of 
the principal acquisitions to vocal physiology and 
pathology from laryngostroboscopy.) J. Speech 
Disorders, 1937, 2, 139-148.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2007. Jaensch, E.R. Der Gegentypus. Psychol.- 
anthropol. Grundlagen dt. Kulturphilosophie, aus- 
gehend von dem, was wir tiberwinden wollen. (The 
enemy type. Psychological and anthropological 
bases of a German culture philosophy, based upon 
that which we are determined to overthrow.) Beth. 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1938, No. 75. Pp. 512.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2008. Jefferson, T. L. The old negro and the new 
negro. Boston: Meador, 1937. Pp. 118. $1.50.— 
The book is divided into two parts. In Part I are por- 
trayed some of the errors of the old negro, the govern- 
ment, the white people of the South, the Republican 
party, etc. Part II is devoted to the new negro and 
points out how he can improve his lot and his rela- 
tions with others. The new negro is considered in 
the professions, in school, in agriculture, etc.— F. 
A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

2009. Jerome, E. K. Changes of voice in male 
adolescents. Quart. J. Speech, 1937, 23, 648-653.— 
A comparison was made of the chronological age, 
mental age and skeletal age of twelve boys under- 
going change of voice but normal in general health, 
intelligence, and auditory acuity. The age range 
was found to be considerably more restricted when 
measured according to skeletal age (36 mos.) than 
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according to chronological or mental age (62 and 6 
mos.). Skeletal age may therefore be more clos, 
related to the common factor among these subjec, 
change of voice, although it is possible that distribu. 
tions based on skeletal age generally have a smaller 
dispersion irrespective of the sample of subjec = 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

2010. Johnson, W., & House, E. Certain lateral. 
ity characteristics of children with articulatory dis. 
orders. Elem. Sch. J., 1937, 38, 52-58.—The 
writers describe an investigation of “ certain 
laterality characteristics of severe functional articy, 
latory cases . . . comparing these with the same 
characteristics in normally-speaking children.” Sy}, 
jects included an unselected group of 41 childrey 
with articulatory disorders and a matched contro) 
group of 33 without such disorders. The authors 
conclude that left-handedness (but not left-eyednes 
“‘ tends to be related to severe functional defects."— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

2011. Joussain, A. Psychologie des masses 
(The psychology of the masses.) Paris: Flammarion, 
1937. Pp. 212. Fr. 5.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne 


2012. Kahn, S. Mentality ard homoseruality, 
Boston: Meador, 1937. Pp. 249.  $3.00.—Th 
author bases his book upon his experience jp 
various institutions of detention. He treats the 
problem from the standpoint of causation and 
treatment, emphasizing physical types, and illys. 
trates his points by brief case histories. In the 
conclusions he states that “‘ Homosexuals are not 
insane and in general are not mental defectives.” 
‘“* Penal homosexuals can come under the classifica- 
tion of moral defectives and constitutional psycho. 
paths."” The text is supplemented by extensive 
appendices; Appendix 9 gives the psychological 
tests recommended for diagnostic purposes. The 
book contains no index.—C. P. Fitspatrick (Butler 
Hospital). 

2013. Kardiner, A. Security, cultural restraints, 
intra-social dependencies, and hostilities. Famil), 
1937, 18, n.p.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2014. Kirkendall, L. A. A study of the changes, 
formation, and persistence of attitudes of pacifism. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1937, 11, 222—228.—Scores of 75 
college students on the Thurstone-Droba scale for 
measuring attitudes toward war (forms A and 3) 
taken before and after listening to an address by 
Gerald P. Nye showed a small but statistically un- 
reliable trend toward a more pacifistic attitude after 
the speech. However, the students’ attitude was 
definitely pacifistic even before they heard the 
address, which attitude they attributed to the fol 
lowing principal sources in the order named: contact 
with veterans, books on or about war, horror photo 
graphs, newspapers and magazines, moving pictures, 
and family attitudes—F. D. MceTeer (Wayne 
University). 

2015. Kirkpatrick, C. Factors in marital adjust- 
ment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 270-283—A 
comparison was made of 104 married couples rated 
by friends as well adjusted and 70 couples rated by 
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sends as poorly adjusted. Little or no relationship 
; found between marital adjustment and factors 


was 10u 


» as family authority patterns of childhood, sex 
svoritism on the part of parents, sibling position, 


-ativity of parents, and occupation of father. The 
evidence suggested relationships between marital 
djustment and factors such as unequal intimacy 
of women with their parents, excess or deficiency of 
friendships with the opposite sex on the part of 
wen, similarity of mates as regards schooling, and 
jssortative mating with respect to age.—(Courtesy 
Amer. eA Sociol.) 

2016. Kirkpatrick, C. Community of interest and 
the measurement of marriage adjustment. Family, 
1937, 18, 133-137.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2017. Kopp, H. Le bégaiement. (Stuttering.) 
Frolut. psychiat., 1937, 3, 3-21.—Stuttering is a 
osvchomotor disorder, being both a neurosis and a 
notor disturbance. Basing his work on this prin- 
ciple, Kopp studied muscle tonus and the neurology 
‘movement by means of motor tests (the tests of 
Kuhlmann, Oselle, Izard, and Decroly through the 
age of four, and Ozeretzky’s tests after that age). 
These tests are based on the semeiology of the ner- 
vous system (Ozeretzky’s tests in particular) and 
can be used to study general static and dynamic 
coordination, the speed of movements, and their 
synkinesis. Thus they furnish a relatively complete 
picture of the degree of motor deficiency present. 
\fter a discussion of a number of cases, Kopp 
presents his conclusion, viz., the need of reéducation 
based on a development of spoken and sung rhythm. 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2018. Kruyt, J. Iets over de geestesstructuur der 
inheemschen van Midden-Celebes. (Some re- 
marks concerning the mental structure of the natives 
of Central Celebes.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1937, 5, 194-214.—Characteristics of this primitive 
society are: blood relationship is more important 
than marital ties; there is a remarkable absence of 
privacy, due to communal housing arrangements; 
because of early maturity there is no great gap be- 
tween parents and children. As a result of these 
conditions, children grow up to be strongly ego- 
centric, undisciplined and unsocial, but extremely 
dependent. The people are bound together by 
considerations of economic necessity, by the mores of 
the group (which take the place of individual 
judgments), and by the fear and anxiety which are 
common racial characteristics. The transitory 
period from a rigidly regulated collectivity to a 
more independent form of society with provisions 
lor individual growth and development presents 
mer psychological difficulties —H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky), 

2019. Laase, L. T. The effect of pitch and in- 
tensity on the quality of vowels in speech. Arch. 
Speech, 1937, 2, 41-60.—The vowels ah, ee and 00 
in lop, teep and toop) as spoken by three trained 
male speakers, were studied under the following 
conditions: (1) intensity was studied with pitch 
constant; and (2) pitch was studied with intensity 
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constant. Harmonic analysis showed that increases 
of intensity with pitch constant are accompanied by 
increases in percentages of energy in the higher 
partials; increases in pitch with intensity constant 
are accompanied by increase of energy in the funda- 
mental and a decrease of energy in the higher par- 
tials. The amount of energy in the fundamental 
“seems to be more a function of the vowel than of 
either pitch or intensity... The fundamental is 
relatively less intense for the vowel ah than for the 
vowels ee and oo. A considerable variation in the 
composition of the spoken vowel is possible while 
the character of the vowel is still recognizable. — 


C. V. Hudgins (Oberlin). 


2020. Leeuwe, J. de. Geslachtelijk denken en 
andere denkvormen, met betrekking tot strevingen. 
(Sexual thinking and other forms of thinking in 
connection with attitudes.) Nederl. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 5, 232—250.— Mythology and etymology 
give examples to show that the masculine represents 
the ugly, bad, absent, hated or dead, while the 
opposites are thought of as feminine. This is partly 
explained by the fact that most creators of myths 
were men.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2021. Malan, C. T. What should people read 
in democratic government? Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 
806-—808.-—-The most enduring contribution that 
education can make to democracy is the development 
of reading habits which will insure clear, accurate, 
honest thinking and whole-hearted ideals. Since 
relatively few people read books or first class 
magazines, but nearly everyone has access to a 
newspaper, it is important that the most valuable 
part of the paper be read. In a recent survey it was 
found that 28% of people never read editorials. 
Most people read, in addition to the comics, financial 
page or sports, the headlines and the first page, 
although the latter is usually filled with contradic- 
tory war news and sensational crime reports. Only 
in the editorials is the news evaluated and discussed. 
If educators are to encourage habits of discriminating 
newspaper reading they must first have them them- 
selves. In the 11th or 12th grade there should be 
a study of the newspaper and an analysis of the 
purpose and method of editorial writing, with the 
aim of developing a habit of reading editorials.— 


M. Lee (Chicago). 


2022. Matthews, M. T. Experience-worlds of 
mountain people. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1937, 
No. 700. Pp. xv +210.—The subjects were 
inhabitants of a relatively isolated district in 
Tennessee. Eight ‘activity categories” or ‘‘regular- 
ized continuums”’ were studied (familial, religious, 
vocational, political, personal health, educational, 
social, and esthetic) first by a technique “‘to measure 
the degree of pleasurable anticipation toward events 
in the several continuums.’’ Education was found 
to furnish an immense amount of meaningful events 
as contrasted with religion, social events, and the 
family. In a second technique, the subject checked 
the emotional state induced by reflecting upon or 
participating in the activities categories. The need 
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of the community is discussed. The book is indexed. 
—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


2023. Mayor’s Committee for the Selection of 
Suitable Books for Children in the Courts. An 
invitation to read; the use of the book in child 
guidance. New York: Municipal Reference Library, 
1937. Pp. 82. $0.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2024. Mitchell, A. J. The effect of bilingualism 
in the measurement of intelligence. Elem. Sch. J., 
1937, 38, 29-37.—The author presents a study of 
237 Spanish-speaking children of the southwestern 
United States ‘‘to determine whether bilingualism 
has an appreciable effect on the ability of the 
children to think with equal accuracy and facility 
in either language."’ Two forms of the (non-verbal) 
Otis group intelligence scale, primary examination, 
with directions for one form given in Spanish and the 
other in English, were administered to the same 
groups. The mean of the differences between the 
intelligence quotients secured from the testings, 
13.22 points, indicates that ‘‘bilingual children work 
under a serious handicap—in American schools.” 
The author recommends that such a mean be 
determined for a large number of cases in order that 
a corrective figure may be established—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

2025. Monroe, A. H. The statistical reliability 
and validity of the shift-of-opinion ballot. Quart. 


J. Speech, 1937, 23, 577-585.—The formulas given 
by Millson for determining the extent of audience 
bias or the degree of opinion shift are shown to be 


based on the difference between two proportions. 
Substituting Millson’s symbols in the usual formula 
for the S.D. of a proportion and applying the formula 
to Millson's data, it is shown that the opinion shifts 
reported are statistically reliable. However, none 
of the differences between shifts, attributed by 
Millson to various techniques in delivery, were found 
to be reliable. A comparison of the reliability 
coefficients for equivalent sets of judges was made on 
a rating scale, the shift-of-opinion ballot and the 
Thomas attitude scale. Using the Spearman-Brown 
formula, it is estimated that to secure a reliability 
of .90 from different audience samples acting as 
judges, they should contain 12 or more persons for 
the rating scale, 30 or more for the shift-of-opinion 
ballot, and 120 or more if the attitude scale is used. 
The degree of correlation between shift-of-opinion 
ballot scores and attitude scale scores indicates that 
the ballot is a reasonably valid measure of shift of 
opinion.— W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

2026. Moore, M. Cases of attempted suicide 
in a general hospital: a study in social and psy- 
chologic medicine. New Engl. J. Med., 1937, 217, 
291-303.—Data are presented from a study of the 
case histories of patients admitted to the Boston 
City Hospital after having attempted suicide, in the 
period between January 1, 1915 and January 1, 
1936.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2027. Moore, P. A short history of laryngeal 
investigation. Quart. J. Speech, 1937, 23, 531-564.— 
This summary of studies of the vocal mechanism is 
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divided into five sections: (1) the development of th 
laryngoscope, (2) laryngeal photography, (3) prt any 
copy, (4) strobolaryngoscopy, and (5) the resy). 
of strobolaryngeal investigation. The first section 
traces the development of apparatus from 1807 to 
the present. Stereoscopic and natural-color photo. 
graphy and moving pictures of the action of the 
vocal cords have all been attempted, and the respec. 
tive techniques are summarized. Every type of 
stroboscope appears to have been used in connection 
with laryngoscopy, leading finally to recent wor; 
with neon lamp stroboscopes. The long list j 
investigators cited have made observations regarding 
almost all aspects of laryngeal function, including 
the mode of vibration of the vocal cords, their 
behavior in the various registers, etc. ‘Difference; 
of belief have accompanied almost every conclusion 
drawn.” It appears likely that the most modern 
apparatus will eliminate the errors inherent in the 
disk types of stroboscopes. Such errors have bees 
a principal cause of disagreement among exper. 
menters.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 
2028. Mort, P. R., Spence, R. B., Arnspiger, V.(, 
& Eads, I. K. Tests of the socially competent 
person. New York: Teachers Coll., Columbia, 1937. 
Pp. 16. $0.15.—By utilizing the problem situation 
technique, these tests determine the pupils’ reaction 
to situations in four areas of living: (1) health, (2 
personal economics, (3) family-community relations, 
and (4) social-civic relations. Norms are available 
for typical schools and schools with superior curricula 
(grades 6-13). The reliability of the total test for 
a single grade ranges from .83 to .94, based upon 
about 300 cases per grade.—M. Keller (Brown). 


2029. Mursell, J. L. What about music tests’ 
Music Educators J., 1937, 24.—Mursell attacks the 
Seashore tests on the ground that their validities 
are still to be proved. He reviews a number of 
experiments which found low correlations between 
the test scores and a variety of “measures” of 
musicality —P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2030. Pintner, R., & Arsenian, S. The relation of 
bilingualism to verbal intelligence and _ schoo 
adjustment. J. educ. Res., 1937, 31, 255-263- 
Study of 469 native born Jewish children in grades 
6-7 in a Brooklyn public school. The Hoffman 
bilingual schedule was employed to determine the 
degree of bilingualism, and intelligence was measured 
by the Pintner intelligence test, form A. The socio 


‘economic status was determined by the use of the 


Sims socio-economic score card. The status of 
school adjustment was determined by the pupil 
portraits test, form A. From a statistical treatment 
of the results by the correlation method, it was 
concluded “that bilingualism in this particular 
population bears no relation to verbal intelligence 
and school adjustment as measured by the tests 
employed.”—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
2031. Radakovic, K. Der Einfluss der Wisset- 
schaft auf das religitse Erleben. (The influence o! 
science on religious experience.) Z. ReligPsychdl, 
1937, 10, 129-151.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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032. Reiter, P. J. Martin Luthers Umwelt, 
Charakter und Psychose sowie die Bedeutung 
dieser Faktoren fiir seine Entwicklung und Lehre. 
\lartin Luther’s environment, character and psy- 
sis, and the significance of these factors in his 
development and teaching.) Kopenhagen: Levin & 
\unksgaard, 1937. Pp. 400. Kr. 15.-—Environ- 
went is discussed at much greater length than he- 
redity. An important change is seen in Luther's 
eaction to the general and personal environment 
after 1517-20, leading from an introverted to a more 
extraverted attitude.—J. Wach (Brown). 


2033. Rigg, M. Rigg poetry test, forms C and D. 
Stillwater, Okla.: Sch. of Educ., Okla. A. & M. 
Coll., 1937.—The test consists of 40 poetry selections 
in each form, each combined with another selection 
expressing the same thought. One selection is 
taken from a recognized poet, the other is constructed 
so as to be inferior to the first. A reliability coef- 
ficient of .815 was found by correlating scores on 
form C with those on form D (342 cases). Both 
forms combined give a reliability of .90 (by Brown’s 
formula). College norms (medians) obtained on 
282 cases are 25.5 for form C and 26.1 for form D.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

2034. Rutten, F. J. T. Het domein der gods- 


dienst-psychologie. (The field of psychology of 
religion.) Nijmegen: Central Printing Office, 1937. 


~} 
Crt 


Pp. 51.—The formal objective of the psychology of 
religion is to investigate religious behavior, which is 
behavior according to an acknowledged relationship 


of man to a superior being. Consequently, its 
branches are: general (‘normal behavior’’), typo- 
logical (behavior related to sex, temperament, race), 
genetic (the development of religious behavior) and 
social (the effects of one’s religious behavior on 
others). Its methods are experimental, statistical, 
intuitive and introspective. Its hypotheses are 
based on empirical evidence, and certain laws are 
established with due allowance for individual 
differences. The psychology of religion can aid in 
determining the value of religion on the basis of 
what religious behavior has meant in the develop- 
ment of the individual. Finally, it can note that 
each individual and group has turned to a superior 
being of its own, but to determine the nature and the 
existence of any such being is not within the field 
of psychology of religion —H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


2035. Seashore, C. E. The psychology of music. 
IX, X, XI. Music Educators J., 1937, 24.—No. 9 
is based on a study by A. M. Small on “a performance 
score with phrasing score for the violin.’”’ No. 10 
is based on Paul Greene’s study of “intonation in 
violin performance.” No. 11 is a presentation of 
Seashore’s attitudes toward music testing. It was 
written In answer to an attack on the Seashore tests 
by J. L. Mursell (same journal, previous issue). 
Seashore terms his theory that of “‘specific measure- 
ments’ and Mursell’s the “omnibus” theory. Sea- 
shore feels that the validity of his tests should not 
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rest on their ability to predict all music behaviors.— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2036. Speer, E. Die Liebesfihigkeit (Kontakt- 
psychologie). (Capacity for love; contact psy- 
chology.) (2nd ed.) Munich: Lehmanns Verl., 
1937. Pp. 142. RM. 3.20—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2037. Steingraeber, P.R. Uber die Schnelligkeit, 
mit der man zihlen kann. (The rapidity of count- 
ing.) Berlin: Pfau, 1936. Pp. 33.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


2038. Talley, C. H. A comparison of conversa- 
tional and audience types of speech. Arch. Speech, 
1937, 2, 28-40.—By harmonic analysis of successive 
sound waves of the vowel in top (included in the 
phrase: “He had fought his way to the top of his 
profession’’) spoken by eight trained public speakers, 
the author found that there are three general changes 
in the vowel as the speakers shift from conversational 
tone to that of ‘‘audience type of speech.’’ There 
is a rise in pitch of the vowel, an increase of intensity, 
and a shift of energy from the lower to the higher 
partials. The author is noncommittal as to the 
relative importance of these changes.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Oberlin). 


2039. Tanberg, C. The clinical significance of the 
symptomatology and etiology of stuttering. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1937, 23, 654-659.—A review of the 
literature describing the symptoms common to 
stutterers indicates that widespread emotional 
disturbances and neuromuscular incoordinations, 
rather than localized interruption of speech, charac- 
terize the typical stutterer’s personality. Clinical 
procedure must include a consideration of pre- 
disposing, precipitating and maintaining factors.— 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


2040. Tao, L. K. Some Chinese characteristics in 
the light of the Chinese family. In Essays Presented 
to C. G. Seligman. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 
Pp. 335-344.—Chinese philosophy maintains that 
social order must be achieved through a well dis- 
ciplined family life, and a great deal of light on the 
psychological characteristics of the Chinese may be 
gained by a close examination of their family 
system. Not all characteristics can be so interpreted, 
but such traits as endurance, suppression of per- 
sonality, dependence, incapacity for organization, 
and instability, usually found among the Chinese, 
may be attributed to their emphasis upon family 
solidarity. This emphasis has resulted in an ac- 
centuation of kinship over other social interests, 
and the narrow familial outlook on life, with its 
accompanying personality characteristics, has not 
made for the larger social and political organization 
necessary for nation-making.—M. A. Mook (Brown). 


2041. Taylor, C. C. Sociology on the spot. 
Rur. Sociol., 1937, 2, 373—381:—Sociology is ‘‘on the 
spot”’ primarily because of three things: (1) oppor- 
tunities are being given at this time to take part in 
great public (governmental) programs; (2) the 
sociologist is refusing to be dogmatic in his answers 
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to important problems and fumbles many of his 
answers; (3) the sociologist does not express himself 
in lucid terms and his knowledge is not adequate 
for specific situations. Taylor suggests that the 
sociologist be more willing to deal with “concrete 
reality,’ be willing to serve as consultant and to 
alter his attitudes toward politicians and public 
officials, and be anxious to assume a directive role 
in guiding human affairs toward the ends in which 
he believes.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2042. Thaden, J. F. Characteristics of persons 
listed in Rus. Rur. Sociol., 1937, 2, 429-443.—Rus 
is “a biographical register of rural leadership in 
United States and Canada.”" 83% of the men and 
60% of the women listed were reared on the farm or 
both on the farm and in the town or city. Leaders 
are approximately two and a half times as migratory 
as laymen (comparing state of present residence 
with state of birth). The states which are most 
proficient in tne production of agricultural experts 
and specialists form a belt across central and north 
central United States. ‘‘Low’’ states lie mainly 
south of this belt and ‘‘medium” states north or 
west.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2043. Thorndike, E. L., & Woodyard, E. Indi- 
vidual differences in American cities: their nature 
and causation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 191-224.— 
Over a hundred items of measurable fact were 
collected concerning each of 117 cities. A composite 
score (GG) was made from 23 items which would be 
regarded by competent judges as factors making 
The 
The 


“ 


a city a good place for good people to live in. 
variation among cities in GG was very large. 
shares of wealth, income, and the personal qualities 
in the population in causing GG were measured, and 
the last was found to be greater than the other two 


combined. The correlation of each of the items 
with GG is reported, and the significance of certain 
important ones is traced further by partial correla- 
tions. Three fourths of the variation in GG can 
apparently be foretold from a small battery of facts 
obtainable with relatively little difficulty. But 
this and other conclusions need to be checked with 
more and different cities, with more refined and 
elaborate statistical treatment, and with allowance 
for local differences in the value of money.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2044. Travis, L. E. The relation of bilingualism 
to stuttering. A survey of the East Chicago, Indiana, 
schools. J. Speech Disorders, 1937, 2, 185-189.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2045. Van Riper, C. The preparatory set in 
stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1937, 2, 149-154.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2046. Van Tuyl, M. C. I. A study in student 
thinking. Relig: Educ., 1937, 32, 255-262.—This is 
the first of two or three articles by the same author 
written around material gathered from a question- 
naire study of religious beliefs of students in the 
University of Michigan for the years 1930-1936. In 
the course of answering the questions students gave 
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religious life histories which required a great deal of 
tabulating. A card system was worked OUt Usine 
Hollerith cards, so that each item of the Question 
naire may be checked against practically ev... 
other item.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2047. [Various.] Essays presented to ¢. G 
Seligman. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. ix + 
385.—An honorary volume of 29 anthropological 
essays, seven of which are psychological in naty;. 
Haddon’s essay notes Seligman’s early training j; 
medical pathology, his anthropological field work jy 
Melanesia, Indonesia and Africa, and his interest j, 
psychology, which was greatly stimulated by hi 
war service in a British shell-shock hospital. jj, 
bibliography (pp. 381-5) covers a wide range 
scientific research, at first in pathology and phys. 
ology, later in psychology and anthropology. As 
early as 1902 he published an article on “Sexya! 
Inversion among Primitive Races,” based upon his 
association with the 1898-9 Cambridge Anthropo. 
logical Expedition to the Torres Straits; and since 
1923 the bibliography indicates some dozen titles 
on the dreams, neuroses, and ideas of primitive 
man, and on the more general relations between 
anthropology, psychology, and psychoanalysis— 
M. A. Mook (Brown). 


2048. Watanabe, T. [An inquiry into the history 
of development of geopsychology in Japan.} An 
Rep. Res. Fac. Lett. Nihon Univ., 1937, No. §, 
Part 1 (Phil. stud.). Pp. 136.—A bibliographical 
and geopsychological study concerning Jinkokuki, a 
book on geographical traits of different provinces in 
Japan which was published in the 13th century, and 
its related references. To this paper is appended 
S. Hasegawa's psychological study of Seki's edition 
of the Jinkokuki.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2049. Weiser, L. Volkskunde und Psychologie. 
Eine Einfiihrung. (Anthropology and psychology: 
an introduction.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1937. Pp. 
132. RM. 5.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2050. Wieser, R. Der Rhythmus in der Ver- 
brecherhandschrift. Systematisch dargest. an 6% 
Schriften Krimineller und 200 Schriften Nicht- 
krimineller. (Rhythm in the handwriting of 
criminals; systematically demonstrated by means 
of 694 scripts from criminals and 200 scripts from 
non-criminals.) Leipzig: Barth, 1938. Pp. 226. 
RM. 13.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2051. Willoughby, R.R. Fertility and intelligence 
of college men. Science, 1938, 87, 86-87.—Investi- 
gation of 168 college men whose intelligence test 
scores are available shows that the higher-scoring 
half produce substantially more offspring than the 
lower half and that they are able to do so because 
more of them marry and those who do marr) 
earlier—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2052. Zentay, P. J. Motor disorders of the 


central nervous system and their significance for 
speech. Part I. Cerebral and cerebellar dys 


every 
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‘as. J. Speech Disorders, 1937, 2, 131-138.— 
a Will ughby (Brown). 


ee also abstracts 1840, 1855, 1868, 1898, 1953, 
1959, 1963, 1973, 1977, 1979, 2105, 2130, 2135, 
2148, 2163, 2166, 2168, 2174, 2176, 2180, 2185, 


2186. } 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


053. Alvarez-Garcia, V. Contribution a l’étude 
des facteurs de la criminalité. (Contribution to the 
study of criminality factors.) Paris: Drivon, 1937. 
Po 45—The author discusses the influence on 
sminality of the following factors: subnormal 
mental constitution, alcoholism, and familial and 

‘al factors. He offers as prophylactic measures 
rhe creation of centers for medical observation in 
ll prisons, a combating of alcoholism, amelioration 
conditions, and protection of un- 
Bibliography.—G. Goldmann 
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Sorbonne). 

2054. [Anon.] The Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 11.—Under the 
olan adopted by the legislature the Institute will 
open Feb. 1, 1938, at Ann Arbor, with a budget of 
$36,000 a year. The function of the staff, consisting 
of a psychologist, a psychiatrist, and social workers, 
s to study the facts of delinquency, disseminate 
knowledge of them, study methods of treatment, 
sive advisory service to courts and community 
aders, and make diagnoses and recommendations 
for the treatment of problem children referred to it. 
\n examining unit will visit certain county seats for 
this purpose, and the most disturbed cases will be 
sent to Ann Arbor for further study. Treatment 
will be carried out exclusively by local physicians 
and agencies —M. Lee (Chicago). 

2055. [Anon.] Nagra synpunkter pa férséksut- 
skrivningen av straffriférklarade. (Some viewpoints 
concerning the release of certain criminals who 
have been declared not subject to punishment.) 
Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1937, 14, 209-212.—It is said that 
10% of all men incarcerated in mental hospitals in 
Sweden were not admitted to these hospitals until 
they had committed an actual crime. It is argued 
that society should take charge of such imbeciles 
and psychopaths at an early age, and reference is 
made to the work being accomplished by the Stock- 
holm City School Bureau for Educational Problems; 
it is recommended that child clinics should be 
available throughout the country.—M. L. Reymert 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2056, Beyle, H. C., & Parratt, S. Approval and 
disapproval of specific third degree practices. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1937, 28, 526-550.—The 
psychophysical “characteristic-of-behavior scale” 
lor measuring the severity of specific third degree 
practices previously described by the authors (see 
VIII: 1740), was given to three groups: 50 New York 
“tate troopers, 50 New York State prison inmates, 
and 50 free, private citizens of a number of states, 
to ascertain the amount of approval or disapproval 
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expressed for each of the 50 specific practices com- 
prising the scale. All three groups showed con- 
siderable consistency in their attitudes. Some 
variation was shown for different types of crimes and 
for different sorts of suspected persons (average 
citizen, gangster, negro, Communist, or foreigner). 
In general, practices involving ‘‘psychological trick”’ 
or cleverness (except misrepresentation of law or 
threats to inform the suspected person's relatives or 
employer) were endorsed, but severer methods, e.g., 
continued deprivation of food or sleep, slapping, 
striking with fist, clubbing into unconsciousness, or 
threatening violence, were not approved.— L. Acker- 
son (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2057. Cantor, N. -Social case-work in prisons. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 599-607.—The 
influence of personnel is the most important factor 
in influencing prisoners. At present in institutions, 
case work consists of a series of examinations with 
the purpose of formulating a program for the 
offender. Treatment consists of classification. 
Yet the individual's needs and development are the 
essential problem in a prison program. There should 
be a dynamic interview between the prisoner and the 
case worker; personal relations should be based not 
on moralizing but on specialized knowledge of 
psychiatric technique to develop emotional stability 
and mental health.—P. Brand (New York City). 

2058. Cozby, H. O. Delinquency in the United 
States Navy. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1937, 35, 
157-173.—A statistical study with interpretation 
from the etiological point of view of delinquency in 
the navy from 1930 to 1935.—C. M. Louttit (In- 
diana). 

2059. Endara, J. Psicodiagnéstico de Rorschach . 
y delincuencia. Psicogramas de dos homicidas 
reincidentes. (The Rorschach test and delinquency. 
Psychograms of two habitual homicidal criminals.) 
Psiquiat. y Criminol., 1937, 2, 45-60.—Two case 
histories are given, followed by a quantitative and 
qualitative interpretation based on the results of the 
Rorschach diagnostic technique—R. M. Bellows 
(U. S. Employment Service). 


2060. Keracher, J. Crime—its causes and con- 
sequences; a Marxian interpretation of the causes 
of crime. Chicago: C. H. Kerr, 1937. Pp. 41. 
$0.10.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2061. Menninger, K. A. Criminal behavior as a 
form of masked self-destructiveness. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1938, 2, 1-8.—This paper, a section of 
a forthcoming book, presents the thesis that some 
criminal behavior represents a form of self-destruc- 
tiveness in which society is identified with persons 
from childhood life toward whom hostility could not 
be expressed. Such identifications are essentially 
unrealistic. Not all criminals, however, fall in this 
group.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2062. Reckless, W. C. Juvenile delinquency and 
behavior patterning. J. educ. Sociol., 1937, 11, 
211-221.—“‘The juvenile delinquent can be viewed 
as a youth who has witnessed a special, although by 
no means abnormal, child development, contingent 
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in large part on the social or cultural process of 
behavior patterning ...in the family, the play 
group and the neighborhood."’ Hence, “we need 
to view correctional and preventive programs in 
terms of the imposition of the patterns of the domi- 
nant moral and legal order on children.”—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University). 

2063. Sellin, T., & Shalloo, J. P. Criminological 
research bulletin, no. VII. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1937, 28, 495-525; i-iv—The annual list of studies 
in criminology in progress or recently completed, 
which continues the annual surveys begun by the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, is presented under the six 
headings: general; criminal statistics; causation; 
police organization and administration; law, pro- 
cedure, and administration of justice; and penal 
treatment (institutional, probation and parole, and 
the effectiveness of treatment). 370 studies by 259 
workers are noted.-—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

2064. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile court 
statistics, 1934, and Federal juvenile offenders, 1935. 
U.S. Child Bur. Publ., 1937, No. 235. Pp. 100.—This 
is the 8th annual report on juvenile court statistics 
and the 3rd report on Federal juvenile offenders.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 1984, 2050. ] 
INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
2065. Anderberg, R. Psykologiska underséknin- 


gar och rekryteringsmetoder vid Svenska Statens 


Jarnviager. II. Antagning av trafikelever. (Psy- 
chological investigations and recruiting methods in 
connection with the Swedish State Railway System. 
II. Admission of traffic pupils.) Stockholm: K. L. 
Beckmans Boktryckeri, 1937. Pp. 52.—A further 
development of the tests for applicants seeking 
minor jobs in the Swedish State Railway system 
(see IX: 888) and including also tests for applicants 
for higher positions in the system. After some job 
analysis, a restandardization of the original tests 
was undertaken for applicants for higher positions. 
A Bourdon cross-out test and a memory test involv- 
ing mainly train schedules were added. In 1936 and 
1937 the tests excluded 37% of the applicants.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


2066. Banister, H. Another approach to the 
problem of accident causation. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1938, 28, 304-314.—In this inquiry an attempt has 
been made to analyze out the psychological causes 
of the accidents which occurred at the Papworth 
Village Settlement over a three-months period. 
Papworth consists of hospitals for adult tuberculous 
patients, with hostels and houses for convalescents, 
etc., and their families. The method adopted was to 
take each accident separately and endeavor to find 
out its cause in a friendly personal interview. The 
chief causes were found to be: stupidity, foolhardiness, 
improperly adjusted attention, distraction, hurry, 
anger and annoyance, worry, and wish fulfilment. 
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The ordinary tests for accident proneness scarcely 
touch the fringe of these psychologically determines 
causes of accidents—M. D. Vernon (Cambrido 
England). ™ 

2067. Baumgarten, F., & Breny, J. Zur Beryjs. 
psychologie der Hebamme. (Concerning the yoe., 
tional psychology of the midwife.) Schweiz, 4,. 
bamme, 1937. Pp. 36.—By means of a questionnaire 
sent to 300 midwives, of which 45 (15%) answered 
such information as the following was collected: (;, 
the majority (29%) come from poorer home 
primarily from the agricultural classes; (2) 35%, »., 
unmarried, 46% are married; (3) 22% entered mia. 
wifery after personally experiencing childbirth, (4 
58% were satisfied with the nature of their work — 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2068. Bergen, H. B. Executive training. {,, 
Advanc. Mgmt J., 1937, 2, 66-70.—A description of 
the objectives, methods and subject matter 
executive training, together with a selection-and. 
training program for junior executives. The author 
recommends job analysis and specification-master 
lists as the background for the best method: and 
company and business background, the acquisition 
of management skills and the listing and devel \p- 
ment of personal qualities, as the most appropriate 
subject matter. Procter and Gamble’s method oj 
selecting and training junior executives is described 
—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2069. Burg, J. C. Personnel work and public 
relations. Person. J., 1937, 16, 179-184.—Ip 
service organizations, whose success depends on 
public reactions, the employees’ behavior is ex- 
tremely important. Burg discusses personnel work 
in hotels under a three-point program: selection of 
public contact employees, training of these em- 
ployees, and morale building and maintenance 
Specific techniques are suggested.—H. Schlosber; 
(Brown). 


2070. Burtt, H. E. Psychology of advertising. 
Cambridge: Houghton, Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 473-— 
“This book supplements the author's previous works, 
Principles of Employment Psychology and Psychology 
and Industrial Efficiency, in rounding out the field 
of business psychology.” Although it is intended as 
a text for students who have already had instruction 
in general psychology, some technical points are 
elaborated in sufficient detail for business men. 
Approximately a third of the book is devoted to the 
wants and desires of prospects, and to the appeals 
that may be based on them. Another third treats 
the presentation of the appeal, considering such 
factors as size, color, unity, and legibility. The 
remaining chapters consider memory devices (10- 
cluding trade names), various media, and good will. 
An appendix treats the statistical significance 0 
differences. Throughout the book approximately 
equal attention is devoted to psychological principles, 
examples of current advertising practice, and exper'- 
mental evaluation of the techniques. The soca 
implications of advertising are also considered.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 
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071. Candee, B., & Blum, M. Report of a study 
done in a watch factory. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 
<=>_59?-—Q’Connor finger dexterity and tweezer 
‘exterity tests were given to superior and mediocre 
-orkers in a watch factory. As controls, records 
were available for adults and adolescents in the 
metropolitan area who were either experienced in 
or seeking work of this character. Tentative con- 
Jysions indicate that: (1) neither age nor experience 
seems to affect score on the finger dexterity test; (2) 
: on the dexterity test does not seem to select 
successful workers, although it seems possible to 
determine a critical score below which it is not 
advisable to hire; (3) tweezer dexterity seems to be 
an essential skill, and differentiates plant workers 
from the general population; (4) finger in addition 

. tweezer dexterity seems to be desirable for 
superior work in the plant; (S) amounts of improve- 
ment shown on finger dexterity seem to e important 
for selection; (6) quality of finger dexterity is another 
item to be considered. Practical recommendations 
are made for selection of workers—M. B. Erb 


Psychological Corporation). 


2072. Drake, C. A. Aptitude tests help you hire. 
Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1937, 95, 55-57; 92.—Applica- 
tion of aptitude tests in selecting machinist ap- 
prentices and factory workers is discussed. Scores 
on six tests are reported: Otis S-A, Stenquist II, 
Minnesota paper form board (Quasha revision), 
O'Connor W-B, Minnesota spatial relations, and 
Stenquist mechanical assembly. The author also 


W 
V 


speed 


reports a new pin board test, with scores on 239 
perators and applicants; its reliability is reported as 
92, and its correlation with foreman’s ranking of 


59.—J. D. Weinland (New York 


operators as 
University). 

2073. Drake, C. A. Spot the best by test. Fact. 
Mgmt Mainten., 1937, 95, 60-62.—This paper 
discusses the problem of raising the efficiency of 
industrial operators through dual, or two-hand, 
co-ordination. It describes two new tests and 
presents scores in terms of indicated economies of 
operation for 120 persons. A new hand-foot co- 
ordination test is also described. Tables of scores, 
tables summarizing effects of training on those who 
passed and those who failed the tests, and illustra- 
tions are given. Conclusions support the view of 
time-and-motion-study specialists that an average 
saving in operation time of 30% through dual 
operation may be achieved.—J. D. Weinland (New 
York University). 

2074. Elliott, F. R. Memory effects from poster, 
tadio and television modes of advertising an 
exhibit. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 504-512.— 
1/9 persons were tested for memory of an exhibit 
presented with (1) no advertising, (2) poster ex- 
plaining main points, (3) radio explanation of the 
same points, (4) poster and radio advertising in a 
mode resembling television. Each mode was 
compared with every other. Results show that 
radio held the advantage in 8 out of 9 cross-com- 
parisons. Television was surpassed only by radio, 
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and the difference was small and unreliable. Women 
score relatively higher for radio than do men in 
memory for the exhibit—M. B. Erb (Psychological 
Corporation). 

2075. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Human factor 
in airplane crashes. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 
18, 789-795.—The authors suggest that pilots as 
well as planes need checking over before flights. 
Testing with the authors’ tachistoscopic instrument, 
which permits quick determinations of speed of 
accommodation from near to far and back to near, 
is recommended as a simple and effective way of 
determining general fitness and susceptibility to 
fatigue.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

2076. Gorby, C. B. Everyone gets a share of the 
profits. Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1937, 95, 82-83.— 
A report of a profit-sharing plan in existence in the 
Hosking Manufacturing Company, Detroit, since 
1923. After deducting from the total profits an 
amount equal to 6% of the value of the outstanding 
stock, the balance is divided among employees in 
proportion to their responsibility in creating the 
profits. Three groups share the profits: department 
heads, assistant department heads and salesmen, and 
factory employees and clerks. The last group is 
divided into three classes according to service 
record: 5 years and over, 3 to 5 years, and 1 to 3 
years. Participation in each group is in the propor- 
tion that yearly salary or wage bears to the total 
for each group. In consequence costs have been 
reduced, labor turnover is almost non-existent, and 
older employees assume the task of coaching others 
in the importance of spoiled work.—H. Moore 
(Mt. Holyoke). 

2077. Hicks, O. J. Wage methods in retailing. 
Person. J., 1937, 16, 206-211.—Hicks presents 
arguments and data favoring fixed salaries for sales- 
people, instead of commission or bonus systems.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2078. Humke, H. J. An outline for employee 
education. Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1937, 95, 87-98.— 
A detailed account of the training program in use 
in Servel, Inc., including topical outlines and train- 
ing methods for foremen, group leaders, juniors, 
co-operative students, apprentices, opportunity 
classes, correspondence courses, and special lectures. 
—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2079. Humke, H. L. Types of foremen training. 
Soc. Advanc. Mgmt J., 1937, 2, 143—147.—A descrip- 
tion of current methods of foreman training in use 
in American industries, the result of visits during 
a three-year period to leading industries. Methods 
in use are: the planned instructional or conference 
program, the incidental emergency conference plan, 
the cooperation-with-employee-representation plan, 
the circulation method, and the line supervisory 
contact method. All plans are evaluated, and 
considerable proof of the superior merits of the 
planned instructional and conference method are 
offered.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2080. Likhatchoff, V. L’influence des trépida- 
tions industrielles et du bruit en général sur la 
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fatigue des ouvriers. (The influence of industrial 
vibrations and noise in general on the fatigue of 
workers.) Paris: Peyronnet, 1937. Pp. 30.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2081. McMurry, R. N. So you handle people. 
Soc. Advanc. Mgmt J., 1937, 2, 168-172.—The 
effects on the employee of poorly selected “‘straw- 
bosses’’ who fill such positions as buyers, section 
managers, and non-selling managers in department 
stores are: a marked increase in labor turnover, 
increased stealing and sabotage, decreased efficiency, 
and a spirit of hostility toward management which is 
readily played upon by a union organizer. Several 
examples of such poor selections are quoted.—H. 
Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2082. Pigors, P. Give foremenachance. Person. 
J., 1937, 16, 192-198.—‘Leading executives .. . 
are seeking for measures which will enable the 
foreman to re-assume his essential function as first 
line representative of management, but with new 
relationship also to the industrial relations depart- 
ment and the workers’ organizations.’-—H. Schlos- 
berg (Brown). 

2083. Powell, N. J. Item evaluation in a civil 
service examination. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 
494-503.—Among important attributes of a test 
item are (1) validity, (2) reliability, (3) uniqueness, 
(4) correctness of key response. Correctness of a 
key response should be judged by a person of superior 
intelligence who is well informed on the subject 
tested. An examination has serious flaws as a 
criterion measure unless validated. The worth of a 
given test item may be determined by the use of the 
biserial correlation coefficient —M. B. Erb (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

2084. Psychological Corporation. A study of 
public relations and social attitudes. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 21, 589-602.—Responses to questions 
on public relations were procured by personal inter- 
view from 5000 individuals in February 1937 and 
again in October 1937. Persons interviewed were 
distributed in all parts of the country and in the 
different economic groups. The questions concerned 
attitudes toward: large corporations, large vs. small 
companies, sit-down strikes, the Supreme Court, 
Hugo Black, religion, government in _ business, 
communism and fascism, and outstanding men. The 
answers to these questions show interesting trends 
both for geographical areas and economic groups. 
The results are presented as a suggestion of a method 
for gauging public opinion and social attitudes.— 
M. B. Erb (Psychological Corporation). 

2085. Putze, L. E. Preferred job application 
forms. Person. J., 1937, 16, 146-148.—A summary 
of the preferences of employers in regard to certain 
characteristics of the letter of application.—H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

2086. Schultz, R. S. Psychology in industry. 
Person. J., 1937, 16, 221-223.—A brief discussion of 
some ways in which psychologists have been of 
assistance to business organizations in connection 
with labor relations. An attitude study showed that 
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workers are more influenced by personal things and 
specific factors than they are by broad managemen 
policies. Other matters discussed include the chars 
teristics of good foremen and of successful indyst-.) 
engineers.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). ae 


2087. Slocombe, C.S. How to cut accident Costs 
Person. J., 1937, 16, 134-141.—An account oj . 
safety survey of a plant showing actual budgeting 
of accident cost reductions to yield 400% on invec. 
ment. It considers such topics as cost, saying 
required organization, repeater control program ps 
classification of accidents.—H. Schlosberg (Browp) 


2088. Strong, E. K., Jr. Psychological aspects o 
business. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. p, 
7+ 629. $4.00.—The first 4 parts of this boo 
(general survey, how man satisfies his want 
principles of influencing others, tactics of sellip 
are a revision of the author’s Psychology of Sellix 
and Advertising. The material has been condensed 
and supplemented with recent findings. Chapters 
have been added on consumer research and pr. 
paganda. Part V is devoted to research techniques 
including rating, attitude measurement, job analy. 
sis, and similar topics. Part VI considers employer. 
employee relationships. The book is to be considered 
as an introduction to the psychology of advertising 
education, personnel work, and selling. “The 
primary purpose here is to acquaint the student 
with many of the problems as well as the principles 
involved in influencing people, with the expectation 
that, once his interest is aroused, he will continue 


his reading much farther.’’—H. Schlosberg (Brown 


2089. Vann, J. W. To what extent is reality 
adjustment concerned in the selection of the fiying 


trainee? Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1937, 35, 43+ 
440.—Psychiatric examination is of value in selecting 
flyers because personality make-up affects flying 
efficiency. The extravert type is probably to be 
most depended upon for flying—C. M. Lowitit 
(Indiana). 

2090. Vlissingen, A. V. Wanted—men who ca 
fill tomorrow’s job. Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1937, %, 
66-69.—An account of a four-year program in the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, for training 
apprentices, technical graduates, plant supervisors, 
and average workers. Apprenticeship training in 
eleven trades is directed by supervisors and skilled 
foremen for a four-year period, at the end of which 
the successful apprentice draws 140% of the base 


‘rate for labor. The training for technical graduates 


is of two kinds, one for sales work and one for 
operations work; the course is intensive, and includes 
plant inspections and regular class work. Super 
visory training is by the conference and visitation 
method; miscellaneous training includes training 
on the job and night courses in cooperation will 
local educational institutions—H. Moore (Mt 
Holyoke). 

2091. Wadsworth, G. W., Jr. Fit employees 
their jobs. Person. J., 1937, 16, 165-170.—‘It s 
our purpose here to outline a program which has 
assisted in dealing with problem employees. It has 
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three features: identifying the problem employee, 
a work in selecting new employees, and 


preventive ee © as ” 
th the misfits on the existing force.’’— 


dealing Ww! 


HW, Schlosberg (Brown). 


“See also abstracts 1812, 1870, 1923, 1970, 2138. } 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


02. [Anon.] The training of elementary and 
secondary school teachers in the teaching of psy- 
chology. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 749.—The recom- 
mendations made at the International Conference 
in Geneva in July regarding the training of teachers 
of psychology are in brief: (1) that they should have 
sound psychological training integrated with their 
ral educational preparation and teaching prac- 
tice: (2) that this training should be in general, 
child and adolescent psychology, giving them ability 
to use tests critically and wisely and an understand- 
ing of a child’s mental development, intellectually, 
individually and socially; (3) that they should also 
study problem and abnormal children, individual 
aptitudes and environmental influences; (4) that 
such training should be primarily by means of case 
studies and material personally observed; (5) that 
they should be mature enough to profit by such 
training; (6) that they should be trained by pro- 
fessors adequately prepared both theoretically and 
by practical experience.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2093. Beaumont, H. How general is the halo- 
effect? Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 31-32.—The claim 
that the average professor regards a student forever 
as an A or a C student according to his first experi- 
ence with him was tested at the University of 
Kentucky by a comparison of grades obtained in 
introductory and advanced courses under the same 
and under different instructors. In 85% of cases 
5 out of 6 instructors) there was a lower correlation 
between introductory and advanced course grades 
when obtained under the same instructor than when 
obtained under other instructors. This was not due 
to a consistent tendency to mark students who has 
previously been in their classes higher or lower than 
other students.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2094. Bersch, M. Berufswunsch und Eignungs- 
untersuchung als Hilfsmittel bei der Berufsberat- 
ung. (Occupational preference and ability testing 
as aids in occupational guidance.) Wiirzburg: 
I'riltsch, 1937. Pp. 98.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2095. Brueckner, L. J. Selected references on 
elementary-school instruction. I. Curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study, and supervision. 
Elem. Sch. t 1937, 38, 59-66.—Listed and an- 
notated by the writer are 17 references in the area of 
curriculum, 23 in methods of teaching and study, 
and 12 in supervision.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


2096. Brunner, E. de S., Lorge, I., & Price, R. G. 
Vocational guidance in village high schools. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1937, 39, 218-229.—On the basis of 
questionnaire returns from~60 (of 67 requested) 


gene 
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rural high schools giving vocational guidance, an 
analysis is made of the pupil information records and 
the curricular offerings. The graduating classes in 
some of the schools returned a questionnaire on 
vocational interests and the results are compared 
with similar results obtained 13 years earlier. The 
responsibilities of the guidance program are dis- 
cussed.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


2097. Buckley, H. B. Methods of teaching ap- 
plied to junior business training in Philadelphia. 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 106-126.—The aim of this 
study was to determine the superiority of any one 
of the following methods of teaching: (1) the black- 
board and discussion method; (2) the lesson-sheet 
and textbook-reading™ discussion method; (3) the 
blackboard and textbook-reading discussion method; 
(4) the unit assignment method. Data from experi- 
mental and control groups were studied for each of 
the total groups and for subdivisions of the total 
groups according to their relative achievement, 
whether high, average, or low. In no case was clear- 
cut evidence obtained as to the superiority of any 
one method at any point in the achievement range. 
Accordingly, the selection of the method to be used 
should depend upon other factors than the ability 
and achievement of the pupils. Such factors are: 
(1) available equipment, including lesson sheets, (2) 
the teacher’s training and personality, (3) the learn- 
ing habits of the pupils —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2098. Carroll, R. P. Thoroughness in teaching 
elementary reading. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 23-25.— 
In spite of growing interest in the teaching of reading 
there is a lack of clarity and logic in regard to the 
teaching of beginners. To teach reading without 
any knowledge of letters and phonetic elements is 
like teaching driving without attention to gears and 
steering wheel, or typing without learning the keys. 
If a word is built by a reader from its recognized 
elements into a meaningful whole it may subse- 
quently be remembered as a whole more logically 
than if it has been learned first as a whole and later 
attention has been called to its parts. Perhaps the 
high percentage of retarded readers, inaccurate 
readers and mirror readers today is the result of 
our complete overthrow of the old drill, the tracing 
method, spelling, the teaching of the alphabet, and 
phonics, which after all were once successful in 
teaching children to read. These older devices 
might indeed be taught in a modern way. The 
author advocates 3-year experiments in reading 
method, the criteria of success to be comparative 
educational achievements in various subjects during 
the 4th and 5th years in school.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2099. Darley, J. G. Scholastic achievement and 
measured maladjustment. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 
21, 485-493.—A study was made of the relation of 
extra-educational maladjustment to student ability 
and achievement. Adjustment of 326 men and 217 
women was measured by three inventories (Minn. 
survey of opinions, adjustment inventory, and Minn. 
inventories of social attitudes). Intercorrelations 
with measured ability show that ability, attitudes, 
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and adjustment are probably unrelated. Correlation 
between ability and achievement (average grades) 
shows a clear relation between economically radical 
viewpoints and high grade records. Among men with 
measured maladjustment, ability and achievement 
correlate impressively (r = .64), although among 
women the extreme maladjusted group shows the 
lowest relation between ability and achievement 
(r = .398) and the adjusted group shows the highest 
relation (r = .576).—M. B. Erb (Psychological 
Corporation). 

2100. Davis, H. C. Improving reading ability 
of high school seniors. Calif. J. second. Educ., 
1937, 12, 424-429.—The author reports an in- 
vestigation in improving the reading of high 
school seniors through instruction, and finds 
that the gain in comprehension of the instructed 
group represents a two-year gain for the average 
child.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2101. Day, L. C. Local opportunity and knowl- 
edge of current events. Elem. Sch. J., 1937, 38, 
44-51.—The author reports a study of 5000 children 
in grades 6-12 to test knowledge of current events, 
emphasizing ‘‘the relation of types of school and 
community opportunities to current-events knowl- 
edge." The author concludes that ‘the larger the 
community in which a school is located, the better 
the knowledge of current events possessed by its 
pupils."" This result reflects both the usual superi- 
ority of the school in the large community and the 
greater availability of informational sources such as 
newspapers, radios, and newsreels—P. A. Wiity 
(Northwestern). 


2102. Dickter, M. R. The relationship between 
scores on the scholastic aptitude test and college 
marks in chemistry. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 40-45.— 
In this study, which was conducted over a six-year 
period on students at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the author was primarily concerned in determining 
the relationship between scores on ‘the mathematical 
section of the College Entrance Examination Board 
scholastic aptitude test and college marks in first- 
year chemistry. “The results obtained . . . show 
sufficient promise to indicate the desirability of the 
continued use of such a section in the scholastic 
aptitude test for the guidance and teaching of 
students in courses in chemistry.”"—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2103. Dupee, C. W. A comparative experimental 
study of the pupil-self-study method and the 
modern-systematic method of teaching , 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 1-6.—Third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade pupils and teachers in five different 
school systems furnished the data used in this study. 
The mean number of words learned per pupil 
contract period and the mean rate of learning per 
pupil contract period of school time devoted to 
spelling were greater for each of the four grades 
participating when the pupils studied by the pupil- 
self-study method than thr y were when the pupils 
studied by the modern-systematic method. The 
mean per cent of learning retained by pupils of each 
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of the grades participating in the study was a}, 
the same for the two methods—H. yw, x,,. 
(Pittsburgh). 7 

2104. Durrell, D. D. Durrell analysis of regq; 
difficulty (for grades 1-6). Yonkers: World p,.) 
1937. Examiner's kit $1.65.—This is a battery . 
individual tests accompanied by a check list oj 4) 
significant reading errors likely to be made by . 
child. The results give a detailed picture of +, 
difficulties which are blocking the child's progress, 
M. Keller (Brown). : 

2105. Durrell, D. D., & Sullivan, H. B. Durrey. 
Sullivan reading capacity and achievement tesis. 
intermediate tests for grades 3-6. (Advanced {y, 
grades 7-9 in preparation.) Yonkers-on-Hydsop. 
World Book, 1937. Specimen set, $0.45.—Thes 
two group tests are used to uncover discrepancies 
between the child’s understanding of spoken |ay 
guage and his understanding of the printed word 
The latter is measured by the reading achievemen 
test. The capacity test, which is composed entirely 
of pictures, measures potential reading ability jp 
terms comparable with results on the achievemen 
test. Through the use of these two tests it is possible 
to discover those children whose reading achieve. 
ment is low for reasons other than lack of mental 
ability. The reliability coefficient for the reading 
capacity test (all grades combined) is .95; for the 
reading achievement test, .98.—M. Keller (Brown 

2106. Featherstone, W. B. An “experience 
curriculum” for slow learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer school. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 39, 28)- 
295.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2107. Floyd, O. R. General science as prepar- 
tion for the study of biology, chemistry and physics. 
J. educ. Res., 1937, 31, 272—277.—Groups of students 
at the University of Minnesota High School were 
matched for sex, chronological age, intelligence 
quotient, and previous courses in science and 
mathematics. Five group intelligence tests were 
given. Achievement in biology, chemistry and 
physics was compared as between the groups who 
had completed a course in general science and those 
who had never had such a course. The results 
indicate no statistically significant difference in the 
achievement of these several groups, and the author 
concludes that the study of general science cannot be 
justified on the grounds of its preparatory value for 
success in advanced science courses.—S. W. Ferr- 


- berger (Pennsylvania). 


2108. Garnett, W. L. A study of status ad 
improvement of college freshmen in certain skills of 
English composition. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 29%. 
—This study, conducted with a combination of the 
experimental, comparative and survey techniques 
was carried on in three teachers’ colleges in tw 
states of the middle west. The evidence from testing 
and composition analysis indicates that only 3 
small number of students are adequately prepared 
for teaching the basic skills in written English. 
There is further evidence that a remedial program 
was somewhat effective. The remedial procedures 
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spear in the author’s Ph.D. thesis at the State 
University of lowa.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
109. Gray, R. A. Bibliography of research 
studies in education, 1935-1936. U. S. Of. Educ. 
2,1) 1937, No. 6. Pp. 338.—This tenth bibli- 
~ b. includes 3182 references, including un- 
jissertations and theses.—C. M. Louttit 


gra . 
put lished « 


[ndiana). 
2110. Greene, H. A. Work-book in educational 
measurements; form A. (2nd ed.) New York: 
longmans, 1937. Pp. 141. $1.50—R. R. Wil- 
lough Brown). 

2111. Harder, K. C. The relative efficiency of 
the “separate” and “together” methods of teaching 
homonyms. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 7-23.—30 third- 

rade and 24 sixth-grade classes from seven lowa 

sod Nebraska school systems were used in this 
experiment. Based on the evidence for the specific 

monyms included in the study the following 
conclusions are believed to be warranted: (1) The 
‘together method results in greater immediate 
spelling accuracy than does the “‘separate”’ method. 
In the third grade the difference was not statistically 
significant (critical ratio 2.82) but in the sixth 
grade it was (critical ratio 9.57). (2) The “separate”’ 
method has an advantage in delayed recall. A 
consistent advantage, although not statistically 
significant, was found in the third grade (crit- 
ical ratic .22) and in the sixth grade (critical 
ratio 2.32) for the ‘“‘separate’’ method on the 
delayed-recall tests. The author believes that the 
final measure of spelling accuracy is permanent 
recall, and for that reason gives greater weight to the 
evidence on delayed recall than to that on immediate 
recall —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2112. Harkavy, E. E. Mental-hygiene implica- 
tions of non-attendance. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 
21, 608-618.—Of all the reported absences in New 
York City, 60% of the absentees claim that they 
could not come to school because of physical illness. 
The number of times this excuse is made increases 
with the age of the absentee. This may be an act of 
evasion, since nothing known about childhood 
diseases would lead such a phenomenon to be 
expected. This leads to the conclusion that there is 
something about school that children dislike. There 
may be many reasons for this, such as emotional 
disturbances, an inability to learn a subject, or 
compensation for the child’s treatment as an inferior. 
It is necessary to make children like school, and this 
can be done by a teacher whom they like. School 
activities should be adventurous and exciting, 
the child should be permitted to attend to his own 
thoughts occasionally, and he should not be over- 
~~]? in the classroom.—P. Brand (New York 

ity). 

2113. Harris, A. J. The relative significance of 
measures of mechanical aptitude, intelligence, and 
Previous scholarship for predicting achievement in 
dental school. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 513-521. 
—Five mechanical aptitude tests were administered 
toa group of 66 dental school freshmen. The results, 
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together with intelligence test scores, pre-dental 
average grades, and pre-dental science average 
grades, were correlated with average grade for first 
year in dental school and average grade for the four- 
year period. Intelligence and pre-dental scholarship 
showed substantial relationship with achievement 
in dental school, and when combined gave a multiple 
correlation coefficient of .67 with dental school work. 
Mechanical aptitude tests gave correlations of 
negligible size with dental school scholarship.— 
M. B. Erb (Psychological Corporation). 

2114. Held, O. C. Do poor students try to avoid 
taking psychological examinations? Sch. & Soc., 
1937, 46, 803A comparison of scores obtained 
by those students who failed to appear for the psy- 
chological examination required for entering fresh- 
men at the University of Pittsburgh and had to be 
tested later, with those of the rest of the class, 
showed no statistical difference between the two 
groups, indicating that the late group was not 
inferior in mental ability —M. Lee (Chicago). 

2115. Hollingworth, L. S. An enrichment cur- 
riculum for rapid learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer school. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 39, 296-306. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2116. Howard, G. W. A measurement of the 
achievement in motor skills of college men in the 
game situation of basketball. Teach. Coll. Contrib. 
Educ., 1937, No. 733. Pp. v + 109.—A technique 
is developed for measuring the achievement of a 
player while he is actively participating in basket- 
ball. The reliability and validity of the method are 
considered. Observations, 865 in number, of 2% 
minutes each, were made on 211 players. The score 
is the sum of six periods of observation. The 
bibliography lists 38 titles—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 

2117. Jordan, A.M. Who goes to college? igh 
Sch. J., 1937, 20, No. 1. Pp. 7.—The records of 
15,000 high school seniors on the North Carolina 
high school senior examination have been divided 
into those going to college and those not going to 
college. Students going to college received higher 
average scores than those not going to college. 
When scores were divided into upper and lower 
divisions, a much larger percent of those going to 
college received the two highest rankings and a 
much smaller percent the two lowest rankings than 
of those not going. The data, aside from these aver- 
ages, show that thousands of able students are not 
going to college, and that thousands with poor 
ability are going, thus demonstrating the need for 
a program of educational guidance.—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

2118. Lavallée,G. L’orientation scolaire. (Scho- 
lastic guidance.) Concours méd., 1937, 59, 1497- 
1499.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2119. Lee, J. M., & Segel, D. Testing practices 
of high school teachers. U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1936, 
No.9. Pp. 42.—A questionnaire study of the testing 
practices of teachers in 1600 secondary schools. The 
findings showed great variation in the number of 
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tests and the kinds of questions used. More than 
40% of the teachers did not use sufficient questions 
to make their tests valid. Only in English and 
commercial studies were standardized tests used 
extensively. There is a tendency for essay tests to 
be omitted, although two thirds of the respondents 
believed that both essay and new-type tests should 
be used.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2120. Loder, J. E. A study of aural learning with 
and without the speaker present. J. exp. Educ., 
1937, 6, 46-60.—In this study factual material 
concerning narcotics was presented to normal eighth 
grade pupils. One group heard a lesson directly 
from the speaker with the speaker present, and 
another group listened at the same time in another 
room over a loudspeaker. The subjects knew a 
similar amount of the material presented to them 
by the two types, as shown by the mean scores on a 
pre-test. On immediate retention tests the mean 
differences between the amounts learned by the two 
types of presentation are significantly in favor of the 
direct type of presentation. On two other retention 
tests, one given at 20 days and another at 24 days 
after learning, the mean differences indicate that the 
two types of presentation are almost equally effec- 
tive —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2121. Luker, L. J., & Douglass, H. R. Persist- 


ence and mark in the University of Minnesota law 
school. J. educ. Res., 1937, 31, 283—288.—Study of 


eliminations and withdrawals from the school and a 
comparison of the grades of these groups indicate 


that there is a close relationship between lack of 
persistence and low grades.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2122. McCall, W. A., Herring, J. P., & Loftus, 
J. J. Measuring the amount of activity education 
in activity and control schools in New York City. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1937, 39, 230-240.—A yes-no 
questionnaire of 105 items, 5 on each of 21 criteria, 
designed to measure the extent to which a school is 
an “‘activity’’ school, is described and its uses 
elaborated. The validation of the instrument and 
its reliability are discussed. Some results of its 
administration to 8750 children are presented.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


2123. Mones, L. Privacy in educational method. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1937, 11, 243-248.—‘‘While the 
educational philosophers teach the doctrine of 
education as a social totality, the educational 
clinicians continue their concern with sectional 
aspects and partial symptoms." Techniques of 
remedial reading instruction are reviewed as a case 
in point. The author suggests “that a rational 
basis of approaching a problem in remedial reading 
is through a case study that reveals social causes and 
relations.”"— F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2124. Moore, J. E. A comparison of four types 
of spelling tests for diagnostic purposes. /. exp. 
Educ., 1937, 6, 24-28.—The purpose of this study 
was to investigate the variability of sixth-grade 
pupils on four kinds of spelling tests (story form, 
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timed dictation tests, list form, multiple choj-. 
The test words and the procedure were taken fro. . 
previous study by Northby (J. educ. Res., 1936 » 
339-346) who investigated five types of spel;,, 
tests. The oral form used by Northby was omitted 
in the present study. Analysis of the results reyes), 
a marked variability of pupils on the several tes. 
Some of the words found difficult on one form of test 
seem easier when presented in another form, Th, 
story and timed dictation types of tests appear mo 
difficult. The multiple choice form is easiest for th. 
majority of students. It would seem that ty 
multiple choice test is sampling an ability that nope 
of the other tests is measuring. Except for th 
multiple choice form the list form has the highes 
average and the smallest standard deviation {, 
correct spelling —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2125. Netzer,R.F. The evaluation of a technique 
for measuring improvement in oral composition, 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 35-39.—The experience jp 
this study, which involved stimulating oral cop 
position in 4th, 5th, and 6th grade pupils by means 
of pictures, incomplete stories and objects, indicates 
that the Thurstone method of scale construction js 
a reasonably effective means of scaling children’s 
oral compositions. From the point of view 
English, improvement in oral composition can be 
measured effectively by means of an oral composition 
scale. Observations of the work of the judges durin 
the training period indicates that the teachers can 
be trained to use the oral composition scale to judge 
the oral productions of their pupils with a resultant 
increase in the reliability of their judgments.—i 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2126. Newland, T. E. Mental examination of 
children in 1937 and 1938. Publ. Educ., Pa., 193) 
5, 9.—Recommendations for temporary procedure 
in measuring mental capacity of school children in 
Pennsylvania, necessitated by a new law effective 
in 1939, are given. The author emphasizes the 
importance of discovering as early as possible each 
child's mental capacity as well as his emotionality 
and physical condition. The available mental 
clinics approved by the State Council of Education 
are listed.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 

2127. Newland, T. E. The exclusion of mentally 
incapable children in Pennsylvania. Publ. Edw. 
Pa., 1937, 5, 10.—The section of the state laws 
dealing with the exclusion from school of mentally 


- incapable children is quoted. The author gives the 


State Council of Education's definition of “i 
educable” and outlines the procedure to be followed 
in exclusion cases.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 


2128. Oldham, H. W. A psychological study o 
mathematical ability, with special reference © 
school mathematics. (Part I.) Brit. J. edu 
Psychol., 1937, 7, 269-286.—The author attacks 
the problem of whether there is a group factor 
common to arithmetic, algebra and geometry, 
reports tests to measure intercorrelations among 
these processes and with intelligence, and discusses 
the coefficients secured.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford 
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2129 Osburn, W. Q., & Murphy, PP. &. A 


arative study in problems and interests of 
oul students. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 61-64.— 


an experiment of Symonds at Teachers 


a opt using his questionnaire, a group of 170 
adult students in an evening high school in Los 
Angeles were asked to rank in order of concern and 
‘Jeo of interest for them the following 15 items: 
health, sex adjustments, safety, money, mental 
hvoiene, study habits, recreation, personal and 
) oral qualities, home and family relationships, 
manners and courtesy, personal attractiveness, 
daily schedule, civic interests, attitudes and re- 
sponsibilities, getting along with other people, and 
philosophy of life. Asin the T. C. group, money was 

major problem and philosophy of life was 

nd, though first in interest. Personal and moral 
yalities and safety are greater problems to this 
croup than to the other, and daily schedule and 
recreation relatively less important. Both groups 
regard civic responsibilities as an interest, but not as 
a serious problem. The non-college group is rela- 
tively less interested in mental hygiene, health, 
sex, and daily schedule. Sex differences consist in 
the greater interest of women in personal attractive- 
ness and of men in sex adjustments and safety.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

2130. Overn, A. V., & Stubbins, D. G. Scho- 
lastic difficulties of the children of immigrants. 
J. educ. Res., 1937, 31, 278-280.—In the first grade 
of the Mott, North Dakota, school 22 children of 
native born Americans were compared with 18 
children from immigrant foreign language speaking 
homes. These children were placed in the same 
They were given the Pintner- 
Cunninghan primary mental test. Six months 
later they were given the Metropolitan achievement 
tests. Although large differences were found between 
the scores of the two groups in the intelligence tests, 
these differences had practically disappeared in the 
scores of the achievement test.—S. W. Fernberger 
Pennsylvania). 

2131. Paterson, D. G., Schneidler, G. G., & 
Williamson, E. G. Student guidance techniques. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xviii + 316. 
$3.00.—A handbook for counselors in high schools 
and colleges. It is a revision of a mimeographed 
edition used at the University of Minnesota, with 
the addition of material for use at the high school 
level. A chapter on diagnostic techniques describes 
the interview, cumulative records, and other 
methods of obtaining and treating data, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the use and interpretation of tests. 
The following 200 pages summarize representative 
tests (of scholastic aptitude, academic achievement, 
vocational achievement, personality, and _ special 
aptitudes). Each test is treated under the following 
headings: description, designed for, norms, relia- 
bility, validity, publisher, cost, and references. The 
remaining chapters discuss the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of educational, vocational and personal 
problems. In the last few.pages, devoted to the 
qualifications and duties of the counselor, the 
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writers make explicit what is implicit throughout 
the book, namely, that guidance is a professional 
service, calling for technical training as well as 
aptitudes and experience.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 
2132. Ramul, K. Psychologische Schulversuche. 
(Psychological school investigations.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1936. Pp. 80. RM 3.50.—The book is 
subtitled: A contribution to the method of psy- 
chological teaching. It contains 20 chapters, 
touching upon such topics as: visual and auditory 
impressions, perception, presentation of material, 
imagination, association processes, memory, atten- 
tion, intelligence, emotions, personality, suggestion, 
and work and fatigue.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2133. Raphael, T. Mental hygiene services for 
colleges and universities. Ment. Hyg., N. Y. 
1937, 21, 559-568.—An adapted and elaborated di 
gest of proceedings of the subcommittee of the second 
national conference on student hygiene, based on 
discussions and its report to the committee. The 
mental aspect of health is just as vital and as 
deserving of special and appropriate attention as is 
physical health. Colleges are taking cognizance of 
this fact and some form of consultation service is 
being organized. There should be considerable 
contact with the general university personnel, which 
will be of mutual educational value with benefit to 
the institution as a whole. The clinical workers 
should be well balanced, broadly educated and 
cultured, humanly understanding individuals sym- 
pathetic with the college situation and milieu. 
Several cases are given.—P. Brand (New York City). 

2134. Recu, S. Le point de vue de l’hygiéne dans 
l’orientation professionnelle. (The point of view 
of hygiene in professional orientation.) Paris: 
Vigné, 1937. Pp. 40.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2135. Robinson, H. M. The study of disabilities 
in reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1937, 38, 15-28.—The 
author reports methods of investigating reading 
difficulties employed by the Orthogenic School of the 
University of Chicago. Causes, diagnosis and 
treatment of reading disabilities are described.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

2136. Scates, D. E., & Hoban, C. F., Jr. Critical 
questions for the evaluation of research. J. educ. 
Res., 1937, 31, 241-254.—An attempt to evaluate 
10 questions which have to do with research, ranging 
from the significance of the problem and the ap- 
propriateness of the plan of attack to the soundness 
of the conclusions and the preparation of the report. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2137. Selover, R. B., & Porter, J. P. Prediction 
of the scholarship of freshman men by tests of 
listening and learning ability. J. appl. Psychol., 
1937, 21, 583-588.—A study was made to determine 
success of prediction of scholarship based upon 
objective tests. Two groups (72 and 77) of freshmen 
were studied, one group being given the Ohio State 
University psychological test and the other the 
Ohio University learning ability test; both groups 
were given the Ohio University listening ability test, 
Nelson-Denny reading test, and Barrett-Ryan 
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English test. Prediction of success or failure on the 
basis of a critical score was made. With a critical 
score of 1.000, 77% of the group for whom failure 
was predicted fell below the criterion of success, and 
68% of those for whom success was predicted equaled 
or exceeded the critical score —M. B. Erb (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

2138. Seymour, W. D. An experiment showing 
the superiority of a light-coloured “black-board.” 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 7, 259-268.—The 
reading time of adults in laboratory experiments 
was found to be 15.4% shorter when subjects read 
from yellow board than from black board. Under 
classroom conditions 1000 elementary school children 
copied nearly 10% more in the same time from a 
yellow than from a black board. An appreciable 
saving of time and presumably of strain is suggested 
for the use of a light yellow board.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

2139. Sisson, E. D. Vocational choices of college 
students. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 765—-768.—College 
students tend to aim too high in their vocational 
choices. At Wesleyan 54% of the entering students 
in the classes of 1937 and 1938 planned to go into 
medicine, law, or teaching. After one year in college 
the percentage fell to 35, and after three years to 28. 
Actually only 17% of earlier classes have gone into 
these professions. About 34% go into business, but 


only 11% of undergraduates intend to do so. 
Schools should tell students how overcrowded the 
professions are, aid students in diagnosing their own 


abilities and aptitudes, and finally show them the 
value of cultural interests and hobbies which will 
enrich their later lives, however routine their jobs 
may be.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

2140. Smith, H. L., McElhinney, R. S., & Steele, 
G.R. Character development through religious and 
moral education in the public schools of the United 
States. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1937, 13, No. 3. 
Pp. 137.—A survey of public school practices in the 
field of character training. Includes the definition 
of character; the objectives, handicaps and methods 
of character education; the place of the administra- 
tion, the teacher, the curriculum, and special activi- 
ties in character development; tests and measure- 
ments of character.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2141. Smith, W. R. Test results reveal advan- 
tages of larger schools. Publi. Educ., Pa., 1938, 5, 
No. 5, 13.—Test scores of 2751 pupils in secondary 
schools in Pennsylvania, 622 of whom attended 
schools with enrolments below 250 and the re- 
mainder from schools with larger enrolment, indicate 
the superiority of the larger schools in terms of 
scores on mental, English, and history tests. Mean 
scores were larger in each test for pupils from the 
larger schools, and these score differences were found 
to be statistically significant—fF. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

2142. Strang, R. Improvement of reading in 
high school. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1937, 39, 197-206.— 
A description is given of (1) an all-school program 
for developing reading ability, (2) corrective and 
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remedial classes, and (3) individual diagnosis an 
treatment.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). ; 


2143. Thorpe, L. P. Danger signals of needed 
pupil adjustment. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 799-99) _ 
Only an awareness by parents and teachers of earl, 
signs of impending maladjustment can lead 4, 
effective preventive treatment. Many of thew 
symptoms are significant only if prolonged anj 
exaggerated, but to the mental hygienist the folloy. 
ing are especially indicative of a growing difficyl 
in meeting present situations: (1) physical symptoms 
such as motor restlessness, irregularity in speech and 
breathing, restless sleep, and digestive difficulties. 
(2) day-dreaming; (3) tendency to hate othe 
people; (4) feelings of inferiority, i.e., uncertainty 
and fear of failure when confronted with anything 
to be done; (5) tendency to look back to happier 
more sheltered days; (6) fear of ridicule or condemna. 
tion, resulting in throwing blame on others, rationaji. 
zation, ‘‘pathological lying,’’ etc. Other indicators 
are truancy, tantrums, antisocial conduct, etc— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 


2144. Vernon, M.D. The drives which determine 
the choice of a career. (Part I.) Brit. J. edy. 
Psychol., 1937, 7, 302-—316.—From reports of older 
women as to the main interests of girls “drives” are 
derived including social conformity, humanitarian. 
ism, activity, independence, security, ease, superi- 
ority, power, and social admiration. For comparison 
with these statements were secured through inter. 
view with 47 women university students.—K. \. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


2145. Walker, K. P. Examining personal in- 
formation items of a questionnaire study. J. edw. 
Res., 1937, 31, 281-282.—A questionnaire of 35 
items was submitted to 2229 junior-college students. 
Official sources were used in checking the responses, 
such as scholastic transcripts, personnel statements, 
and statements of presidents and deans of institu- 
tions. The check indicates that the median ages of 
men differed by one month and for women were 
identical. Noone misstated the sex. Misstatements 
were frequent regarding the date of graduation from 
high school. Responses regarding the father’s 
occupation were trustworthy.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


2146. Wert, J. E. A technique for determining 
levels of group reading. Educ. Res. Bull., 1937, 16, 
113-121; 136.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1787, 1980, 1981, 1984, 1997, 
1998, 2000, 2001, 2021, 2024, 2030, 2033, 2046, 
2168, 2175, 2189. 
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2147. Arsenian, S. The Spearman visual percep- 
tion test (part I), with pantomime directions. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 7, 287-301.—In order 
to apply the test to a bilingual group of children 
pantomime directions were developed for adminis- 
tering Spearman’s visual perception test for measur 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


. ability to educe relations and correlates. Applied 
.. 9830 children aged 9 to 14, grades 4 to 8, in 
Brookls n, age norms were secured; sex differences 
were not statistically significant; comparisons be- 
eween scores of nearly equal large groups of Jews 
ond Italians show significant superiority for the 
‘emer. Reliability coefficient, .882; probable error, 
0062. Correlation coefficients are reported as .610 
vith Pintner non-language intelligence tests, .441 
with Pintner intelligence test (verbal), and from two 
adult groups .581 with Thorndike CAVD test. Full 
‘astructions for the pantomime administration are 
given.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

2148. Atwell, C. R., & Wells, F. L. Wide range 
multiple choice vocabulary tests. J. appl. Psychol., 
1937, 21, 550-555.—The preparation of multiple 
choice vocabulary tests is described. Words are 
arranged in order of difficulty. The tests may be 
used for ages 8-21, for which years norms are 
presented. Norms are also given for Army Alpha 
scores from 100 to 195. A comment is made on a 
test now under construction for the testing of 
precision in understanding words. A number of 
suggestions are made regarding use of these tests.— 
M. B. Erb (Psychological Corporation). 

2149. Brigham, C. C. The place of research in a 
testing organization. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 756- 
759.—The author warns that the consolidation of 
examination and testing agencies in one organization 
as proposed by Conant at the E. R. B. meeting in 
October can be prevented from producing a “sales 


and propaganda group” only if its chief object is 
research, undertaken half by the organization and 
half by outsiders, and financed by the organization. 
Standardized tests today, although they may easily 
be so constructed as to pass criteria of validity and 
reliability, are quite inadequate as measures of a 
single individual, and are often not suited to the 


educator's needs. Recent co-operation between 
test and curriculum builders has helped this situation, 
but a powerful organization could do much to 
develop much better psychological instruments than 
those now available—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2150. Dickinson, Z.C. Validity and independent 
criteria in tests and ratings. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 
21, 522-527.—The concepts of validity and objec- 
tivity of tests and rating scales are discussed. Three 
stages of validation of an aptitude test are de- 
scribed: (1) giving test to experienced workers; (2) 
comparison of test scores of practicing members of a 
profession with non-members; (3) giving tests to 
novices and later determining the extent to which 
they have developed practical ability. It is sug- 
gested that the concept of validity be widened to 
include measures of achievement as well as prognosis, 
proiciency as well as aptitude, as functions of the 
rating scales—M. B. Erb (Psychological Corpora- 


tion). 

2151. Guilford, J. P. Scale values derived from 
the method of choices. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 
139-150.—In many a psychometric problem, particu- 
larly in practical problems, the only data conveni- 
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ently obtainable are the first choices given to certain 
stimuli among a list of stimuli that are available 
for selection. By assuming that such choices 
represent real comparative judgments, we may apply 
Thurstone’s law of comparative judgments, extract 
experimental proportions from the numbers of 
first choices, and compute psychological scale values 
for the stimuli. Two procedures are proposed for 
estimating such proportions and examples of their 
applications are given. A procedure for allocating 
a meaningful zero point on the scale by the use of 
absolute judgments is explained and demonstrated. 
Suggestions are added for overcoming certain weak- 
nesses and limitations of the method of choices. 
(Courtesy Psychometrtka). 


2152. Kuder, G. F., & Richardson, M. W. The 
theory of the estimation of test reliability. Psy- 
chometrika, 1937, 2, 151-160.—The theoretically 
best estimate of the reliability coefficient is stated in 
terms of a precise definition of the equivalence of 
two forms of a test. Various approximations to this 
theoretical formula are derived, with reference to 
several degrees of completeness of information about 
the test and to special assumptions. The familiar 
Spearman-Brown formula is shown to be a special 
case of the general formulation of the problem of 
reliability. Reliability coefficients computed in 
various ways are presented for comparative pur- 
poses.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2153. Nelson, E. Un test mental para retardados 
y para nifios analfabetos. (A mental test for re- 
tarded and illiterate children.) Psiquiat. y Criminol., 
1937, 2, 3-26.—An adaptation of the psychological 
test of H. J. Baker of the Detroit public schools, for 
use with first and second grade Argentine children. 
The test material is entirely pictorial. Directions for 
administration and norms based on 3000 subjects 
are included.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment 
Service). 


2154. Williams, G. W., & Lines, J. An evaluation 
of the Ferguson form boards and the derivation of 
new age and grade norms. Part I: Procedure and 
derivation of norms. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 
556-571.—Restandardization of the Ferguson form 
boards on two representative urban-commercial 
school populations, grades 2—8, ages 5-17, inclusive, 
is described. Complete revised instructions for 
giving the test are included. The problem of scoring 
is considered, and evidence is presented for using a 
“score,”’ i.e., time divided by number of units 
(holes) correctly completed. Discussion of validity 
and reliability, and presentation of norms are re- 
served for a later article—M. B. Erb (Psychological 
Corporation). 


[See also abstracts 2024, 2179, 2191. ] 
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2155. Ackerman, N. W. Reciprocal antagonism 
in siblings. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1938, 2, 14-21.— 
That despite common heredity and identical environ- 
ments siblings so often develop quite different 
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personalities may be largely due to the emotional 
influences of early childhood. Case histories from 
two families illustrative of reciprocal antagonism in 
siblings are presented to support this thesis.—J. F. 
Brown (Kansas). 


2156. Anastasia, M. D. [A new system of child 
adoption. ] Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., 
Montevideo, 1937, 10, 413.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


2157. Arrington, R. E. An important implication 
of time sampling in observational studies of behav- 
ior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 284-295.—Time- 
sampling techniques have been used with consider- 
able frequency in recent years in observational 
studies of behavior, particularly in studies of the 
social behavior of young children. In the earliest 
of these studies, behavior was recorded in terms of 
occurrence or non-occurrence within the time 
sample, the measure of frequency being the number 
of time samples in which the behavior occurred. 
In later studies, the time sample was sub-divided into 
finer units, behavior was recorded in terms of occur- 
rence within these sub-units, and it became possible 
to derive measures of variability as well as of fre- 
quency for the individuals observed. In a study of 
social talkativeness in young children which used 
a five-minute sample subdivided into five-second 
intervals, the distributions of the frequencies per 
sample for the individual children were found to be 
uniformly asymmetrical, for the most part J-type 
distributions. This finding prompted an intensive 


exploration of the data to determine whether the 
usual measures of average tendency and variability 
(means and standard deviations) adequately re- 


presented these irregular distributions. The results 
of various empirical tests indicate that the usual 
formulas are applicable to distributions of this sort 
except in cases where the behavior has been in- 
adequately sampled.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2158. Astor, F. Emotional needs of the excep- 
tional child. Child Res. Clin. Ser., 1937, 2, No. 6, 
11-17.—The following emotional needs of children 
are discussed: needs for affection, activity, achieve- 
ment, status, and the need to grow up. Any person 
must ordinarily adjust in life to people, school, 
authority, work, sex, and his own assets and limita- 
tions. Educators are learning how to soften the 
impact of society on these needs and urges. The 
school is thus a socializing process—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 


2159. Bott, H. Adults’ attitudes to children’s 
misdemeanors. Univ. Toronto Stud. Child Develpm. 
Ser., 1937, No. 8 Pp. 21. $0.60.—The main 
purpose of this study was to compare the attitudes 
of parents and teachers toward certain forms of 
behavior in order to measure the disparity between 
the two main spheres of influence to which the school 
child must adjust. Also included as subjects were 
groups of mental hygienists, public health nurses, 
and social workers. 21 misdemeanors were studied 
by the method of paired comparisons and scale 
values assigned by Thurstone’s method of attitude 


‘ jeopardized. 
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measurement. 10 of the traits were ranked in th 
same order of importance by the five groups a 
the other 11 traits there were differences the : 
between teachers and mental hygienists bein he 
largest. Certain reasons for the group difference 
are discussed, and it is stated that a need for pony 
ment on fundamental issues by those responsible fo, 
the child’s behavior has been shown.—C. NW. Cofer 
(Brown). " 


2160. Biihler, C. Kind und Familie. (The chi, 
and his family.) Jena: Fischer, 1937. Pp, 17)_ 
A more exact study of the mutual relations of the 
child and the members of his family than tha 
afforded by the anecdotal method is essential to a, 
understanding of the dominant factors of his charac. 
ter development. Trained observers visited certain 
families regularly for prolonged periods, taking a 
part in the routine of the home, and recording events 
involving the child in considerable detail immediately 
after the observation period. By means of this 
technique, studies were made of parent-child and 
sibling relations in 17 families. The present volume 
(in the nature of a progress report) discusses eight 
of these in considerable detail and proposes , 
methodological treatment of the results which makes 
possible a quantitative evaluation of the qualitative 
aspects of these relations. Special emphasis js 
placed on the situations in which parent-child 
contacts are established, on their intended purposes, 
and on the specific form which they assume; on the 
role of the individual members of the family and 
household; on the primary and secondary tendencies 
of sibling contacts; and on the place of adults in 
sibling relations. 50 figures and 25 tables are 
included.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2161. Clothier, F. The problem of frequent 
replacement of the young dependent child. Men! 
Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 549-558.—The change from 
the older method of permanent placement of children 
in unsupervised homes to the new method of ten- 
porary, experimental placements is a step forward, 
but has brought with it the possibility of danger to 
the child's personality development. Since the 
arrangements made for the child are temporary and 
changes are made, often, for superficial reasons, it 
is necessary for the child constantly to adapt himself 
to situations varying in many details. The child’s 
chances of forming, holding, and incorporating love 
objects, which are essential to normal growth, are 
Without these objects there may 
develop a disregard of social values and responsi- 
bilities. Emotional growth through identification 
becomes impossible, and the child fails to adjust to 
the reality situation of social life. To avoid the 
dangers of frequent replacement, full investigation 
of the child and the foster home should be made 
before the child is placed; placements should be 
considered permanent unless extraordinary circum 
stances intervene; the social worker must be 40 
individual of clear judgment; and the foster home 
should be able to accept its responsibilities in the 
fullest sense.—P. Brand (New York City). 
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Dennis, W. Desmonceaux’s study of the 
' Amer. ; 2 Psychol., 1937, 49, 677-678.— 
Desmonceaux’s early (1775) monograph 
» the vision of newborn babies is to be found in the 
| ‘brary of the Surgeon General’s Office at Washing- 

The only material in it on vision proved to be 
, anecdote, apparently received second-hand. The 
--yesion is largely concerned with diseases of the 
- _D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2163. Hecker, W. Uber die sittliche Entwicklung 
yon Schulkindern und Friihjugendlichen. (Con- 
-erning the ethical development of school children 
‘nd early adolescents.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1937, 
7. 5-148.—The author presented 1365 boys and 1195 
‘1s aged 10-15 years with questions and illustrative 
stories concerning each of the following areas: self- 
respect, respect for others, sociability, honesty, and 

ith. Results show that even among the youngest 
-hildren 95.4% of the boys and 97.6% of the girls 
express some ethical awareness, and that this aware- 
ness develops with increasing age and education. 
The motive for behavior (as seen in the stories) 
hecomes increasingly important as an evaluative 
with older children.—G. F. J. Lehner 


2162 
newborn. 
A copy of 
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Brown). 

2164. Heywood, K. The child, learning and 
living. New York: Logmans, 1937. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2165. Hurlock, E. B. Modern ways with babies. 
New York: Lippincott, 1937. Pp. viii + 347. 
$2.50.—This book outlines the mental and physical 


development of the first three years of life. Schedules 
of eating, sleeping, growing, play activities and 


intellectual growth suggest average standards which 


parents may use for purposes of comparison. The 
importance of control of environment and of habit 
formation is emphasized, following the general rule 
that “you should always teach your child those 
things which will be permanently useful to him and 
not things which he will later have to unlearn.”’ 
These things include correct use of language, ability 
to play and to find pleasure with others, and 
emotional control. The complete absence of temper 
tantrums indicates too much repression. The 
disciplinary value of praise and other rewards (not 
bribes) is usually underestimated. The parent 
should try to develop these personality traits: 
cheerfulness, calmness, courage, unselfishness, sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm, self-confidence, self-assertion, 
leadership (for leaders are made, not born). ‘Your 
role in the development of an attractive personality 
in your child will prove, as the years go by, to be 
your most valuable contribution to his future.”’-— 
M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2166. Lerner, E. The problem of perspective in 
moral reasoning. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 249- 
269.—Egocentric beliefs and reasoning methods of 
young children can be dynamically conceived in 
terms of illusions of perspective. Starting from this 
general postulate, three specific factors of perspective 
in psychosocial space are here distinguished and 
scrutinized: empathic capacity, the ability to resist 
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various prestige suggestions, and the ability to 
resist various sociocentric suggestions. The ability 
to anticipate or guess the likely interests and relative 
positions of observation of various dramatis personae 
in a social situation increases progressively from 
about eight years on—at about the time when the 
child’s reasoning in general is about to become less 
absolutistic. Resistance to the prestige of majority 
opinion increases but slightly, as does resistance to 
the prestige of seniority. Absolute valuations, 
favorable and unfavorable, concerning members of 
various in-groups and out-groups show a differential 
decrease which is apparently in inverse proportion 
to the degree of intimacy in such group relations. 
The relatively static role of certain psychosocial 
factors which distort moral perspective suggests 
the essentially limited scope of the process of 
socialization. The correlative configuration of the 
three factors in individual cases may offer a clue 
to social personality types in young children, in 
terms of specific cultural conditions to which the 
influence of these factors may be functionally related. 
—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

2167. Menaker, W. Neugier im 1. und 2. 
Lebensjahr. (Curiosity in the first and second 
year.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 137, 131-167.—Curiosity, 
defined as approach reactions, was studied in 70 
children 6-24 months old, by means of a brightly 
clothed mechanical doll. Four stages were definable: 
(1) 6-12 months, the stage of specific reactions to 
parts, limited by the child’s functional development; 
(2) the “conflict reaction,”” 12-15 months, in which 
appears a struggle between approach and retreat 
behavior, probably due to an unresolved fear of the 
uniamiliar; (3) 15-18 months, in which the approach 
behavior dominates the preceding conflict situation; 
(4) 18-24 months, in which the need for social 
contact and the development of speech become 
important. What is known as curiosity develops 
primarily in the second and third stages.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2168. Meyering, H. R. Behavior problems en- 
countered in a camping situation. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1937, 21, 623-630.—The purpose of the study 
was to discover what kinds of behavior problems 
emerge in a camping situation in a group of children 
who have school problems, and whether any relation- 
ships exist between these problems and age, intelli- 
gence, health, socio-economic status, emotional 
status, and problem-tendency scores. The method 
used included the recording of each kind of problem 
of each boy, transferring of this and supplementary 
information to individual punched cards, and a 
sorting of these cards to find the total relationships. 
Homesickness and infantile behavior appeared more 
frequently in the younger groups and tardiness and 
temper tantrums in the older groups, while indiffer- 
ence, unpopularity with other children, and lying 
were common to both groups. In the low-intelligence 
group, problems of indifference, defiance, lying, and 
sex were more prevalent than among the bright 
group. The boys coming from the poorest homes, as 
determined by the use of the Sims score card for 
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socio-economic status, had more problems of 
imaginative lying, over-activity, cheating, and sex 
behavior. Truancy was most prevalent among boys 
from the best homes.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2169. Nevill, E. M. Brilliant children: with 
special reference to their particular difficulties. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, '7, 247-258.—Study was 
made of 78 children with IQ's of 140 to 180 out of a 
total clinic population of approximately 800. 
Superiority for all was noted in vocabulary, ability 
to express ideas, alertness, and keenness in approach 
to the tests. Many were reported to be too quick 
for accuracy and awkward in handwork. The 
strength of special abilities varied greatly. For the 
35 considered as problem cases many of the difficul- 
ties seemed due to mishandling at home. Many 
problems resembled those of normal children; 18 
were highly nervous, 8 showed scholastic backward- 
ness, 15 had social maladjustment. Lying and 
stealing were serious in two cases; three were severely 
neurotic.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2170. Nihard, R. Comment juger de la valeur 
intellectuelle de nos enfants? (How can we judge 
the intelligence rating of our children?) Famille et 
Collége, 1937, 1, 104-111.—The author discusses the 
criteria of intelligence: scholastic and physical 
criteria, observation of behavior, and tests. He 
concludes that parents can get some idea of the 
intelligence of their children through observation of 
their behavior in relation to their age, but that when 
there is need of a more precise or reliable determina- 


tion a psychologist should be consulted.—R. Nihaord 
(Liége). 

2171. Paul-Boncour, G., & Neron, G. Influence 
des chocs affectifs sur le psychisme des enfants. 
(Influence of emotional shock on the mental life of 


children.) Progr. méd., Paris, 1937, 64, 9-14—A 
summary of the causes of emotional shock, with 
advice on prevention.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2172. Peiper, A. Unreife und Lebensschwiche. 
(Immaturity and debility.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1937. 
Pp. 137. RM 6.80.—The premature infant and its 
requirements are approached from the physiological 
and pathological points of view, emphasizing in 
particular the effects upon life, if the child lives, of 
weakened respiratory system, digestive system, 
temperature-regulating mechanism, resistance to 
infection, etc. The author stresses the impo-tance 
of this material in the light of the fact that from 5 to 


10% of all human beings are born prematurely. ° 


These premature births also enable one to study 
lowered cortical activity.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2173. Peiper, A. Die “Instinkte” des Neuge- 
borenen. (The “instincts’’ of the newborr.) Z. 
Psychol., 1935, 136, 299-307.—After discussing the 
indiscriminate use of and hazy differentiation be- 
tween the terms “instinct” and ‘“‘reflex’’ as used in 
both animal and human psychology, the author 
concludes in favor of the latter, emphasizing its 
dependence upon sensory activity. The stages of 
mental development in man are: (1) the stage of 
reflex activity, (2) the stage of the conditioned 
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response, and (3) the stage of “understanding” 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). ol 


2174. Portenier, L. G. Factors influencin th 
social adjustment of children of preschoo! = , 
genet. Psychol., 1937, 51, 127-139.—This reo. 
presents the results of a study of 25 children carr: 
on at the FERA nursery school conducted with +, 
cooperation of the University of Wyoming ye. 
Laramie, Wyoming. No single factor, biological 
environmental, shows a marked relationship to the 
child’s social adjustment. Pernicious influences 4 
not always have a detrimental effect; they may 
actually prove beneficial by fostering more whole. 
some attitudes. Social adjustment seems largely ; 
matter of integration, the result of the total situs. 
tion.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2175. Ramer, T. Giving advice in questions o 
education and upbringing, a new form of neyp. 
prophylaxis. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 12, 47- 
476.—The article gives a survey of the organizatioy 
and work of the Stockholm Advisory Bureay is 
Questions of Education and Upbringing, which has 
been at work during the last 3 or 4 years. Aboy 
1700 children have been examined; most of them are 
between 9 and 13 years old, with a slight preponder. 
ance of boys over girls. 26% of the children could be 
termed debilitated or imbeciles; 35% had constity. 
tionally degenerative features, affections of the 
nervous system (epilepsy, encephalitis, trauma 
hereditary syphilis, schizophrenia, etc.), endocrine 
disturbances, or morbid signs of some other somatic 
nature. Of the neurotic children 40% were “only" 
children. The next largest group was the one in 
which the youngest and the oldest child were nev 
rotic. Of these referred for theft, 50% were “only" 
children with no economic need for stealing. 59%, 
of all cases of enuresis were “only” children— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


2176. Reuter, E.B. The sociology of adolescence. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 43, 414—427.—The belief is 
general that the adolescent period is one of great 
internal turmoil and external disorder resulting, 
immediately and inevitably, from physiological 
development. The prevalence of adolescent disorder 
seems to be exaggerated, and a biological explanation 
of such disorder as exists seems to be untenable. 
The behavior phenomena of the adolescent years 
seem to be culturally determined, but the period 
has not been studied on the sociological level and the 
adolescent area of social experience is very imper- 
fectly understood. An approach to the sociological 
study of the study of the adolescent world may be 
made by way of the literary behavior of the members. 
These data are abundant, easily accessible, ad 
highly enlightening —(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2177. Richards, T. W. The relationship betwee 
bodily and gastric activity of newborn infants. |. 
Correlation and influence of time since feeding. + 
Simultaneous variations in the bodily and gast 
activity of newborn infants under long-continued 
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; ‘mulation. Hum. Biol., 1936, 8, 381-386.— 
light sripsir. XI: 18686). 
178, Ritala, A. M. Uber die Vererbung der 
Konstitution der Eltern auf das neugeborene Kind. 
The inheritance of the constitution of the parents 
by the newborn child.) Acta Soc. Med. ‘Duodecim,’ 
1935, 23, Ser. B, 20.—‘*The weight and length of the 
newborn child proved to be considerably less de- 
pendent upon the corresponding body measurements 
‘the child's father than upon the corresponding 
ody measurements of the mother. It is, however, 
confirmed by parallel findings in the investigated 
material that a positive correlation really exists in 
his respect. The results attained emphasize, thus, 
he comparatively great importance of heredity in 
position to the influence of nourishment condi- 
‘ons. or, @.g., the mother’s age, to which too great 
imp rtance has been attached.”"—P. L. Krieger 
l eipzig). 

2179. Roberts, J. A. F., & Griffiths, R. Studies 
on a child population. II. Retests on the advanced 
Otis and Stanford-Binet scales, with notes on the 
use of a shortened Binet scale. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 
1937, 8, 15-45.—This investigation deals with the 
‘ystiication of certain methods employed in the 
initial work. The advanced Otis scale was re- 
administered a year later to two age groups, a total 
of 532 individuals. The test-retest coefficient (for 
both groups) was .9473 and both regressions were 
linear. A study of the increment during one year, 
as well as the square of the increment, shows it to be 


ol 


independent of the original score. A random sample 
of 192 from the total group of 3400 was retested 
with the Stanford-Binet; the correlation with the 
Otis test was .8873, and again both regressions were 


linear. A shortened form of the Binet was used with 
312 children. If a child passed all tests but one in a 
given year, credit was assigned for all years below 
that point. The scale was shortened similarly in an 
upward direction. The distribution of addition 
failures for children who pass all but one of a year’s 
tests conforms to a Poisson series. There was, how- 
ever, a divergence from the Poisson series for tests 
in the upward direction, apparently due to a dispro- 
portionate ability to succeed with mechanical tasks. 
—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


2180. Runner, J.R. Social distance in adolescent 
relationships. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 2, 428-439.— 
The documents written by adolescents show that the 
social aspect of the environment forms the pre- 
dominating interest of the period. Almost the 
entire bulk of the material may be utilized inter- 
pretively to show the changing nature of the indi- 
vidual social relationships and of the organization 
of the social field as a whole. A social analysis of 
this sort has necessitated a precise operational 
definition of the concepts of social distance and of 
status, which, together with the concomitant 
emotion of the participants, are assumed as the 
variables involved in each relationship. This paper 
is a description of the method used in the interpreta- 
ton of social distance. Seven mutually exclusive 
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zones of social distance are assumed, each charac- 
terized by criteria objectively determinable from the 
raw data of adolescent experience. From within 
outward, these are called the zones of ‘“‘the con- 
fidante,"’ “the intimate,’ ‘‘the familiar,” ‘‘the 
acquaintance,” “active group participation,” “pas- 
sive group membership,” and ‘“‘spectatorship.”” A 
key is given for the determination of social distance, 
as well as two illustrative diagrams, which have been 
constructed in accordance with it from the diaries 
of two girls —(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2181. Stone, J., & Stone, I. Paula [child psy- 
chology ]. Van Nuys, Calif.: House of Stones, 1937. 
$1.95.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2182. Stout, H.G. Variations of normal children. 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 84-100.—In this study the 
author attempted to determine to what extent 
ten-year-old children of normal intelligence differed 
among themselves and within themselves in such 
traits as physical health, socio-economic status, 
mechanical ability, musical ability, school achieve- 
ment, and behavior tendencies. ‘‘Great individual 
differences among children of normal intelligence 
are shown to exist. Although children may be of 
normal intelligence as indicated by their I1Q’s . . 
they are not as a rule homogeneous in any other 
traits that have been measured . . . no pupil who 
ranked high in any one trait was uniformly high in 
all other traits . . . no pupil who was low in any 
one trait was uniformly low in all other traits . 
no pupil who was ‘average’ in any one trait was 
uniformly average in all other traits.”"—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


2183. Tarachow, S. The disclosure of foster- 
parentage to a boy. Behavior disorders and other 
psychological problems resulting. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1937, 94, 401-412.—Several case histories are 
presented and discussed. The most characteristic 
behavior pattern resulting from the disclosure is 
desertion of the home. A period of preliminary 
doubt is usually found. Confirmation of the doubt 
is the major trauma. Conscious fantasy formation is 
a prominent symptom. The outstanding subjective 
attitude adopted after the disclosure is resentment 
to the foster parents.—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 


2184. Tramer, M. Uber die Bedeutung des 
Zeitfaktors fiir die kinderpsychiatrische Diagnostik. 
(The significance of the time factor in diagnosis in 
child psychiatry.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1937, 4, 
55-58.—This article emphasizes the importance of 
considering phenomena in all fields of child psy- 
chiatry in relation to their place on the “‘life line’ or 
developmental curve.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2185. Tréndle-Engel, A., & Trindle-Engel, O. 
Vom kindlichen Zeichnen. (On children’s drawing.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1937, 4, 84-86.—Foreword of the 
authors’ book Aug’, Erwach. A plea for educating 
the school child’s eye to seeing and his hand to 
drawing.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 
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2186-2193 


2186. Van Alstyne, D., & Osborne, E. Rhythmic 
responses of negro and white children two to six: 
with a special focus on regulated and free rhythm 
situations. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1937, 
2, No. 4 Pp. iv + 64.—483 2'%-6% year-old 
negro and white children were given an adaptation 
of the Seashore test for motor rhythm performance 
and a new type of free rhythm or rhythm-memory 
test. Scoring was done by counting on the recording 
apparatus clap markings that fell within a + .05 
sec. tolerance. Negroes were about 50% better than 
whites in simple “slow” and ‘“‘fast’’ rhythms, and 
more so among the younger children. The difference 
decreased markedly with increased complexity of 
rhythm pattern, and with increase in age. Negroes 
were more superior in following a set pace than in 
reproducing remembered patterns. All children 
were about 250% better in the free rhythm than in 
the regulated series. Girls were slightly superior, 
and a positive but insignificant relation to intelli- 
gence was found. Teachers’ ratings showed low 
predictive ability. A slight relationship to amount 
of pigmentation was demonstrated. Little relation 
between musical background and rhythm score was 
found. The effect of practice was very small. It 
is suggested that the negro child is more naturally 
adaptable to a 45 r.p.m. rhythm than the white. 
Genetically, it is shown that ability to maintain a 
pattern appears earlier than ability to maintain a 
set pace. The apparatus is described, and some 
additional theoretical implications are discussed.— 
L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence College). 


2187. Wagner, I. F. The establishment of a 
criterion of depth of sleep in the newborn infant. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1937, 51, 17-59.—As a means of 
determining objective criteria of sleep, 197 newborn 
infants in various conditions of motility were given 
5342 presentations of pain, tactual, olfactory, and 


auditory stimuli. These conditions of motility were 
ranked as stages of depth of sleep in terms of the 
duration and extent of the responses made in each 
condition. Seven stages in depth of sleep were thus 
determined.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2188. Watson, G. The exceptional child as a 
neglected resource. Child Res. Clin. Ser., 1937, 2, 
No. 6, 4-9.—Each child, even the exceptional or 
maladjusted child, should be regarded as a potenti- 
ally valuable contributor to society. Every deviate, 
whether talented or handicapped, presents the 
challenge, ‘‘How could we have made better use of 
his potentialities?” 
valuable in finding each pupil's possible abilities. 
“One valid test of our culture is its ability to create 
an approved and rewarding place in which every 
child may serve his fellowmen.”—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

2189. Weiss, A. B. Diagnostic methods in child 
guidance and psychological counseling. Ment. 


The progressive school is thus - 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 579-598.—A large part of 
the diagnostic work in psychological Counseling ; 
being done by interview and test. It js difficus 
for the counselor to gather from the resulting mater 
the particular information necessary to understand 
the specific problem presented. This material ; 
obtained through interviews with parents, vised 
homes and school, and psychological €Xamination gf 
the child. The material thus gained, though 
valuable as a rounded picture of the child’s behavior 
is limited because the situations are not natypj 
and the relationship between child and home ang 
school is based on opinion and report of incideg 
rather than actual observation of activities by the 
person making the diagnosis. A valuable method of 
diagnosis is the introduction of a playroom situatigg 
in which the child, his parents, and their relationships 
are observed inconspicuously by trained observes, 
This method tends to give an insight into the jp 
dividual child’s actual behavior, and is more re 
sentative for the specific environmental field of the 
child and more helpful in solving the specific prob 
lem.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2190. Wellman, B. L. Mental development from 
preschool to college. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 16 
764.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


2191. Wenger, M. A., & Freeman, F. N. Th 
factorial analysis of mental ability in elem 
school children. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, Til- 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


2192. Wile, I. S., & Jones, A. B. Ordinal position 
and the behavior disorders of young children, J]. 
genet. Psychol., 1937, 51, 61-93.—A study of 18 
histories of children under eight years of age wa 
undertaken with the primary purpose of discovering 
whether there is any positive and significant correla- 
tion between the order of birth of children and ther 
behavior disorders. Various behavior disorders wer 
studied in relation to age, sex, intelligence, com 
comitant behavior and birth order. Relations among 
the different variables are reported. Birth order 
does not determine behavior or personality character 
istics, but the family constellation does provide a 
different environment for each individual. It 
specific cases this special environment may affett 
individual behavior disadvantageously, but birth 
order itself is not a determinant.—E. Heidbrede 
(Wellesley). 

2193. Zechlin, R. How to play with your child 
New York: Barrows Mussey, 1937. Pp. 128. $2.00 
—A practical aid for parents that tells how to play 
with children and what kind of toys, games, 
work children of different ages should have.—R. & 
Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1796, 1828, 1835, 1852, a 
1868, 1919, 1949, 1984, 1990, 2001, 2009, 2023. 








